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CHAPTER  I 


THE  MIDDLE  AGES 


1. 


Scott  and  Carlyle  were  widely  different  in  many 
ways,  and  nowhere  is  this  difference  more  clearly 
marked  than  in  their  conception  and  treatment  of 
history*  To  the  study  of  history,  each  man  brought 
a  v ery  different  legacy  of  experience* 

ucott,  from  oirth,  warned  the  child  of  fortune* 
He  was  born  of  a  family  in  comfortable  circumstances 
who  could  afford  to  let  him  shape  his  life  according 
to  his  own  desires*  His  childhood,  in  spite  of  his 
lameness  was  that  of  a  normal,  healthy  boy,  much 
more  interested  in  stories  of  raids  and  battles  than 
in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin*  As  he  grew  older, 
in  spite  of  his  law  studies,  he  had  time  to  take 
long  vacations,  the  “iiddeadale  Balds0,  in  which  he 
pursued  his  favorite  study  of  old  legends  and  ballads* 
He  entered  freely  into  the  life  of  the  people  he 
travelled  among,  and  many  times  he  helped  a  convivial 
host  to  demolish  a  keg  of  smuggled  rum.  He  was 
fflwuyu  first  and  foremost  a  man  of  action,  and  in 
his  student  days  he  was  ever  to  the  fore  in  brawls 
with  Irish  medical  students,  or  in  any  dare-devil 
escapade  that  came  along*  Dverwhelming  financial 
success  was  to  greet  his  literary  efforts.  Constable 
offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  "Harmlon11  shortly  after 
it  was  begun-  without  having  seen  a  single  line  of  it* 


2. 


then  he  failed*  he  had  the  iron  nerve  and  courage 

to  face  his  failure  and  struggle  hack*  and  the  world 
rewarded  him  financially  and  gloriously  for  his  great 

effort*  He  found  life  good  is  spite  of  troubles* 
and  because  he  was  a  great  soul  he  bore  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  as  triumphantly  as  he  did  his  victories*  and 
men*  even  a  critic  like  Carlyle*  saw  he  was  unspoiled 
by  his  triumphs  *  and  uneabittered  by  his  defeats. 
"Scott,  was  a  genuine  man  •  •  •  •  a  most  composed  invin¬ 
cible  roan;  in  difficulty  and  distress  knowing  no 

1 

discouragement.  ”  He  had  a  commons ense  philosophy  of 
life.  His  feet  were  firmly  planted  on  the  ground* 
and  the  faith  he  lived  by  was  m  simple  one:  —  to 
forget  himself  and  fcove  others*  and  trust  implicitly 
seed  untmwfci oaimgly  in  the  Christian  doctrines.  His 
whole  life  was  lived  in  the  sunshine  of  clear  faith* 
and  even  in  trouble  this  light  did  net  fail  him. 

Hut  if  bcott  was  the  darling  of  his  age*  Carlyle 
was  the  step-child.  He  was  a  soul  born  to  struggle* 
not  only  for  recognition,  but  against  the  world  as 
he  found  it.  From  childhood  he  was  isolated*  gruff* 
and  taciturn*  breaking  forth  occasionally  into  blunt* 
arrogant  self-assertion.  He  had  few  friends.  Hrs. 


1  Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Hsaaye  —  Thomas 
Oai"  ^  e  —  ©-«>  ‘a Vl&VVtv  Scott 
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Carlyle  jays  in  one  of  her  letters:  nIhe  son  is 
devoted  to  Carlyle  and  makes  Mm  a  real  friend  which 

among  all  his  various  intimate  acquaintances #  he 

1 

cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  had  before***  His  early 
days  were  one  long  struggle;  the  very  means  of  exist¬ 
ence  had  to  be  won  by  detested  hack  writing.  Sensi¬ 
tive  to  noise#  smoke #  and  confinement ,  he  suffered 
constantly  from  ill  health  and  dyspepsia  even  as  a 
boy.  His  struggles  made  him  vitalij  aware  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  social  system#  and  of  orthodox 
Christianity.  He  merged  seared  by  the  bitter  struggle 
which  he  could  not  quite  rise  above.  As  he  grew 
older#  things  about  him  seemed  to  grow  blacker. 

His  railings  and  preachings  grew  sharper#  shriller# 
almost  hysterical#  and  he  developed  an  almost  Swiftian 
detestation  of  the  average  man.  Practically  all  his 
life  he  was  convinced  that  the  times  were  out  of 
joint#  and  he  was  not  sure  anything  could  be  done 
about  it.  Phis  atmosphere  of  tormented  doubting  and 
questioning  pervades  both  the  man  and  his  works# 
and  is  the  greatest  contrast  to  bcett#  perhaps  one 
of  the  happiest  men  vho  ever  lived.  Carlyle  took 
refuge  in  a  stoical  philosophy#  an  acceptance  of  the 


setter  to  Mrs.  Carlyle#  Scotsbrig#  Dec*  23#  1335 
Jane  ejah  Carlyle  —  Proude 
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inevitable,  and  finds  a  surcease  for  doubt  in  work. 

"Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee,  which  thou  know- 

est  to  be  a  duty  I  Thy  second  duty  will  already  have 

1 

become  clearer.**  Happiness  is  not  the  end  for  which 

men  should  seek.  "Love  not  pleasure,  love  Cod.  This 

is  the  Everlasting  Yea  wherein  all  contradictions  is 

solved:  wherein  who  walks  and  works  it  is  well  v/ith 
1 

him.  " 


These  important  differences  in  life  and  temperament 
show  up  quite  clearly  in  the  work  of  Scott  and  Carlyle, 
and  co  form  a  very  necessary  background  for  a  stuc%r  of 
their  treatment  of  history* 


History  was  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  both 
these  men,  and  in  the  vivification  of  history,  Carlyle 
acknowledged  bcott  as  his  master* 

"These  historical  novels  have  taught  all  men 
this  truth  which  looks  like  a  truism,  and  yet 
was  as  good  as  unknown  to  writers  of  history 
and  others,  till  so  taught s  that  the  bygone 
ages  of  the  world  were  actually  filled  by 
living  men,  not  by  protocols,  state  papers, 
controversies  and  abstractions  of  men.  Hot 
abstractions  "were  they,  not  diagrams  and  theorems: 
but  men,  in  buff  or  other  coats  and  breeches, 
with  color  in  their  cheeks,  with  passions  in 
their  stomach,  and  the  idioms  and  features  and 
vitalities  of  very  men I  "  2 


1  #artor  Res  art  us  Chapter  IX 

2  Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Essays  —  Thomas  Carlyle 
Essay  on  bir  Walter  hcott 
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History  became  dramatic  and  interesting  for  the  ordin¬ 
ary  reader  and  no  longer  the  exclusive  realm  of  “Dryas¬ 
dust”.  iron  the  pens  of  both  men,  the  Middle  Ages  were 
recreated  and  peopled  with  real  human  beings,  living  the 
same  sort  of  lives  we  feel  we  would  live  under  the  same 
c i rcums  tunc  eo « 

Their  conception  of  hist ory^ was  different  Iminror. 
Scott  saw  history  as  the  whole  panorama  of  society,  — 
Cedric  the  aaxon,  Gurth  the  swineherd,  Philiioson  the 
merchant,  Ricnard  the  king.  These  were  the  forces  making 
history;  history  was  the  story  of  all  men*  ^cott  gives 
us  an  imaginative  view,  not  merely  of  individuals,  but 
of  individuals  as  they  are  affected  by  the  public  strifes 
and  social  forces  of  their  age* 


Carlyle  condenses  history  into  biography. 

"The  history  of  Tdmt  man  has  accomplished  in  this 
world  is  at  bottom  the  history  of  Great  Men  who 
have  worked  here.  'The::  were  the  leaders  of  men, 
these  great  ones;  the  modellers,  patterns,  and  in 
a  wide  sense  the  creators  of  whatsoever  the  general 
mass  of  rain  contrived  to  do  or  to  attains  all 
things  that  we  see  standing  accomplished  in  the 
world  are  properly  the  outer  material  result,  the 
practical  realisation  and  embodiment  of  thoughts 
that  dwelt  in  the  Great  Men  sent  into  the  world.**  1 


He  sees  individuals  with  incomparable  clearness,  but  he 


1  Quoted  by  Norwood  Young  in  "Carlyle,  His  Rise  and  Hal! 
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is  blind  to  the  very  existence  or  the  naaaea.  ilia 
friend  -uissini  says  of  him  :  "lie  do  os  not  recognise 

in  a  people  any  collective  life,  or  collective  alia.  He 

1 

recognises  only  individuals. w 

Both  ?en  did  see  history  as  a  continuous  stream,  ur 

recognised  the  fact  that  the  past  is  still  living  in  the 

present.  Carlyle  believed  that  "the  whole  past  as  I 

keep  repeating,  is  the  possession  of  the  present ;  the 

past  had  alwuys  something  t rue  and  is  a  precious  poos- 
2 

ession.  The  whole  truth  is  the  sum  of  the  truth  of 
all  times  and  ages*  deoil  felt  that  a  man  was  the  focus 
of  all  the  great  historic  forces  of  the  past  which  had 
shaped  and  colored  the  community  in  which  he  was  bom. 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  of  his 
own  times,  boot!  shows  that  he  clearly  perceived  that 
they  were  the  products  of  a  long  historical  evolution. 
The  things  he  loved  so  dearly  in  Scotland,  and  that  he 
feared  would  be  destroyed  bo  reform,  were  those  that 
had  their  roots  deep  in  previous  history.  He  made  men 
realise  that  the  Scottish  national  character,  and  by 
analogy  all  other  national  characters,  was  the  product 
o  "rrrr  ' 111,11  r  ~  "" 

1  noted  by  Professor  Gooch- «  Chapt or  History 

and  Historians  ^  ^V\e  N^vNeMLevv-vv  Ce^'wvj 

2  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  --Thomas  Carlyle ,  Odin 
the  Hero  as  God 


7. 

of  History  and  had  been  moulded  by  generations  of  soc- 

ial  forces  and  social  traditions*  Lockhart  tell3 

us  that  8cott  felt  very  deeply  on  the  subject  of 

the  sacreligious  reform  of  old  institutions.  deott 

said  to  a  friend  in  1B06,  “  *iJo,  no  —  *tis  no  laugh** 

ing  matcerj  little  by  little,  whatsoever  your  wishes 

may  be,  you  will  destroy  and  undermine  until  nothing 

of  what  makes  ocotlund,  ocotland  shall  remain* #  and 

1 

tears  gushed  down  his  cheeks.1*  Uewerthe  less 
Scott  was  attracted  to  periods  of  revolution  and 
change,  —  to  periods  such  as  he  describes  in  “Quentin 
Durward*  and  "The  Monastery**  and  "The  Abbot 8 «  In 
spite  of  his  objections  to  sudden  reform  in  his 
own  day,  he  was  not  blind  to  the  clash  and  straggle 
of  such  times,  that  made  an  exciting  background  for 
his  stories.  It  is  this  we  see  rather  than  the 
conflicting  ideas  that  produced  the  changing  world. 

Carlyle  was  attracted  to  revolutionary  peri ads 
because  then  all  e  onvcnti  ms  are  swept  away  and  the 
world  is  ftn&e  to  face  with  the  great  realities.  It 
is  at  times  like  these  that  the  God-given  hero  appears 


1  Lockhart ’ s  Life  of  Lcott*  Vol.  I#  pp  4S8 
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on  the  stage  and  lays  the  foundations  for  a  new  and 
better  order,  incorporating  in  it  all  the  things 
from  the  past  that  have  emerged  unscathed  from  the 
fire  of  change*  These  are  the  things  from  the  past 
that  loan  needs*  In  lihO  when  the  radicals  were 


rising  in  Glasgow,  and  i>cott  was  active  in  organising 
the  Volunteers  a  ainst  them,  Carlyle  held  aloof. 

.hen  he  was  told  by  a  lawyer  friend  that  he  should 
be  wearing  a  musket,  he  a aids  yes;  but  I  haven* t 

quite  settled  on  which  side**  This  difference  in 
outlook  is  seen  clearly  in  their  attitude  to  the 
aristocracy  which  Scott  idealised  and  Carlyle  detested, 
Carlyle  even  left  Edinburgh  in  order  to  miss  the 
elaborate  pageant  which  Scott  was  preparing  in  1SSS 
to  greet  the  dissolute  George  XV*  who  incarnated 
those  aspects  of  the  social  order  against  which 


Carlyle  was  in  revolt. 


But  in  spite  of  this  differenc  they  were  alike 
in  their  opposition  to  democracy.  They  both  looked 
longingly  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  to  a  well  ordered 
society,  an  interdependence  of  men,  where  Cedric 
took  care  of  Gurth ,  and  Gurth  in  turn  served  Cedric. 
Liberty  and  equality  to  both  these  men  was  merely  the 
liberty  to  die  of  starvation.  Carlyle  in  his 
1  This  incident  is  quit ed  in  j&aexy  ’Meff's,  ^ariyle 


- 


, 


. 


. 


9. 

-.Latter  Day  Pam  pill  et  3"  sjiys:  *Whara  Heaven  had  made 

a  slave,  no  parliament  of  men,  nor  power  that  exists 
on  earth  can  render  free#**  Bcott  in  his  turn  remarks: 

*1  cannot  read  in  history  of  any  free  state 
which  has  been  brou^it  to  slavery  until  the 
rascal  and  uninstnicted  populace  had  had  their 
short  hour  of  anarchichal  government,  which 
naturally  leads  to  the  stern  repose  of  milit¬ 
ary  despotism.  Property,  morals,  education 
are  the  proper  qualifications  for  those  who 
should  hold  political  ri^its,  and  extending 
them  very  widely  greatly  lessens  the  chance 
of  these  qualifications  being  found  in  electors.* 

Both  he  and  Carlyle  had  a  great  acorn  of  the  efficacy 

of  the  franchise  to  secure  the  right  leaders.  Bcott 

continues.: 

a  Look  at  the  sort  of  persons  chosen  at  elections 
where  the  franchise  is  very  general  and  you 
will  find  either  fools  who  are  content  to 
flatter  the  passions  of  the  mob  for  a  little 
transient  popularity,  or  knaves  who  pander  to 
their  follies  that  they  may  make  their  necks 
a  footstool  for  their  own  promotion.*  1 


In "Past  and  Present  Carlyle  tells  us  the  sort  of  elect¬ 
oral  machine  he  prefers: 

•A  mind  fixed  on  the  Ulrica  Holy,  an  appeal  to 
God  on  high  to  witness  their  meditation:  by 
far  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  good  elect¬ 
oral  winnowing  machine  —  if  men  have  souls 
in  them. *  2 


All  this  is  not  to  say  that  beott  and  Carlyle 

1  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott,  Volume  III,  pp221 

2  Past  and  Present,  Book  II,  Chapter  VIII 
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were  not  vitally  conscious  of  the  problems  ox  their  own 
age,  and  anxious  to  better  things*  bcott  clung  to  old 
institutions  and  opposed  innovations  because  the  old 
institutions  had  served  well  in  the  g>ast,  and  until 
complete  inefficiency  was  tae  reason  for  ^scarding 
them,  they  were  worth  preserving*  he  viewed  with 
horror  the  possibility  that  reform  would  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  destroy  both  the  good  and  the  bad*  he  felt  the 
solution  was  not  to  give  more  men  the  vote,  but  for 
men  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  time  by  looking  after 
those  who  wsre  less  fortunate,  in  a  paternal  way*  The 
poor  should  be  considered  as  the  wards  of  the  state, 
and  so  to  be  looked  after*  This  was  the  plan  he 
carried  out  so  successfully  at  Abbotsford^  that  ei he 
face  of  the  humblest  dependent  brightened  at  hi a 

approach  —  all  paused  from  their  labor  to  have  a 

1 

pleasant  ’crack  wi *  the  laird’s 

#arlyle  felt  the  solution  lay  in  a  return  to 
faith,  not  in  reform  bills.  He  longed  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  god-like  hero  to  guide  and  direct  the 
energies  of  the  unthinking  masses.  His  answer  to  the 
evils  of  his  day  was  a  divinely  inspired  dictatorship. 


1  Lockhart’s  Life  of  bcott,  Vol*  III,  p|>6? 
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■here  the  ruler  thinks  of  the  interest  of  hio  fellows* 
and  not  of  his  own,  and  who  listens  to  his  _ arl i ament 
inly  to  get  the  nation’s  opinion,  which  he  follows  if 
he  sees  fit,  but  not  otherwise*  Por  him,  democracy 
fas  synonymous  with  anarchy* 

In  writing  history,  or  anything  eloe,  the  urge 
that  these  men  is  felt  was  entirely  different*  Scott 
fas  first  and  last  the  artist,  and  his  chief  desire 
fas  to  pass  on  to  others  hio  own  pleasure  and  interest 
in  tiie  history  of  the  past*  He  spy  a  hi  os  elf,  8 1 
Labored  les*  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  others,  though 
certainly  without  despair  of  doing  so,  than  in  a 

1 

pursuit  of  a  new  and  agreeable  amusement  to  myself*® 

Carlyle  was  first  and  foremost  the  preacher  with 

a.  lesson  to  teach,  a  sermon  to  deliver.  He  was  moved 

to  write  because  he  load  that  fire  within  him  to  bum 

ip  some  of  the  sins  of  the  world*  Everything  he 

wrote  came  fron  the  heart*  He  counselled  an  unknown 

s orreapondent i  *Do  not  take  up  a  subject  oecaue  it 

is  singular  and  will  get  you  credit,  but  because  you 
2 

Love  it, 8  Ho  wonder  he  thoujit  bcott  wrote  super- 

1  lockhart’s  life  of  bcott,  Vol  I#  pp£36 

2  Looted  in  Hiehol*s  Ihoaas  Carlyle,  c.v%afV-  fP  u>(o 
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ficially  because  he  wrote  for  money  to  buy  the  lands 
of  Abbotsford,  and  not  because  he  had  a  demon  in  him 
that  tortured  him  to  speak.  Carlyle  is  mostly  con¬ 
temptuous  of  Scott:  •  ..hat  are  his  novels  — any  one  of 
them?  A  bottle  of  champagne *  claret ,  po*i*or  even 

ale- dr inking.  Are  v/e  wiser*  holier*  stronger?  no* 

1 

we  have  been  amused.  *  Carlyle  was  completely  and 

supremely  confident  of  the  t ru tin  and  importance  of  the 

message  with  which  he  was  burdened,  he  believed 

firmly  that  to  move  and  convince  others*  one  must 

first  be  moved  and  convinced  oneself ♦  He  saw  little 

to  admire  or  value  in  fiction  such  as  acott  wrote* 

•Fiction  or  idle  falsity  of  any  kind  was  never 
tolerable  except  in  a  /arid  v  ich  did  itself 
abound  in  practical  lies  and  solid  shams** •  A 
serious  soul  would  desire  to  be  entertained 
either  with  silence  or  with  what  is  truth.”  2 

He  would  have  no  patience  with  the  a&ott  who  wrote  to 

his  friend  Horritts  **Pmy  help  me  in  this*  by  truth, 

or  fiction*  or  tradition  —  I  care  not  which*  if  it 

3 

be  picturesque.0  Ho  doubt  Carlyle  thought  that  it 
was  the  decadence  of  his  own  age  that  made  Scott’s 


1  Quoted  by  H*J«C.  Grierson  in  Yol*  XIII  Essays  and 
Studies*  —Scott  and  Carlyle 

2  Leslie  Stephen  —  Hours  in  a  Library*  Yol.  II*  — 
Carlyle’s  Ethics 

3  Locldiart’a  Life  of  Scott*  VoUI#  ppH53 
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novela  ao  popular*  Carlyle  used  Ms  imagination# 
not  to  create  images  as  scot';  did,  but  to  realise  as 
vividly  a3  possible  the  actual  facta  of  history*  H« 
dismissed  Lcott  as  superficial  becniis©  !,IIe  had  no 
message  wliatever  to  deliver  to  the  world#  wished  not 
the  world  to  elevate  itself,  to  amend  itself,  to  do 

1 

this  or  that  except  pay  hiss  for  the  boohs  he  wrote*  * 

Carlyle  and  Lcott  were  attracted  by  very  different 
sides  of  the  diddle  ^ges*  It  was  the  pageant  of  life 

t  £  ... 

with  all  its  pomp  and  glory  that  Lcott  revelled  in* 

He  loved  life  and  action  more  than  ideas*  Life  was 

given  to  be  lived  fully,  abundantly,  gloriously. 

His  men  live  and  act  with  little  concern  about  ideas 

or  creeds*  Tim  act  of  living#  not  the  why  of  it  was 

the  thing  of  primary  importance  to  Lcott*  He 

believed  wholeheartedly  that  x 

•One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name.’*  1 

But  although  beliefs  and  ideas  appear  but  seldom  in 

Lcott* s  novels,  he  did  want  to  show  people  the  things 

he  admired  and  valued  most  in  life*  He  is  a  humanist 

1  Miscellaneous  and  Critical  assays  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
hssay  on  Sir  baiter  Lcott 

2  Lcott  uses  till  a  as  a  chapter  head  for  Chapt*  34  of 
•Old  Morality"*  The  author  is  anonymous 
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not  a  metaphysiciatw  "The  great  qystery  of  existence 

was  not  great  to  him,  did  not  drive  him  into  the 

rocky  solitudes  to  wrestle  with  it  for  an  answer, •  • 

One  sees  not  that  he  believed  anything.  Hay  he  did  not 

even  disbelieve;  but  quietly  ac^uiesed  and  made  himself 

1 

at  home  is  a  world  of  conventionalities, •  It  i3  the 

sentiments  portrayed  in  action  that  win  Scott’s 

admiration.  The  loyalty  of  Cadwallon  to  Delacy  until 

the  vow  of  the  Crus  a  e  was  completed;  the  nobility 

of  de  ..alt on  and  Douglas  after  their  duel  was  halted* 

“■God  forbid’  answered  the  noble  lames  of  Douglas 
•that  I  should  take  such  advantage  of  the 
bravest  knight  out  of  not  a  few  who  have 
found  me  work  in  battle’*}  2 

the  generosity  of  Saladia  throughout  the  8Talismana; 

the  chivalry  of  ^uentin  Dur ward  in  saving  the  Burger's 

daughter  when  he  knew  it  might  mean  forever  losing 

the  Countess  Isabelle;  the  filial  obedience  of 

"  ’V  j 

Ernest  to  his  father  in  Anne  of  Veiersteins 

8 ’Ernest  my  son  thou  hast  heard  sy  commands, 
lietum  to  Geierstein  with  the  morning’s 

light,  and  let  me  find  thee  an  altered  man 
when  I  return  hither,* 

The  young  Swiss,  who  was  evidently 
iouch  hurt  and  shocked  at  this  public  affront. 


1  Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Essays  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Essay  on  Sir  Valter  Scott 

2  Castle  Dangerous  —Sir  ..alter  Scott,  Chapter  EE 


■ 
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placed  hi 8  one  Jco.ee  cn  the  ground  and 
kissed  his  father's  right  hand,  while 
Arnold,  without  the  slightest  sign  ox 
anger,  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  hiaf 
and  Arnes t  without  a  word  of  miHatmce 
fell  into  the  rear  of  the  party, "5 1 

the  sacrifice  that  wasba  was  ready  to  make  for  Cedrics 

■•Take  thou  this  frock  and  cord,  which  are 
all  the  orders  I  ever  had,  and  march 
quietly  out  of  the  castle,  leaving  me 
you r  cloak  and  girdle  to  take  the  long 

leap  in  thy  stead.* 

'Leave  thee  in  ray  stead!'  said  Cedric 
astonished  at  the  proposal,  'why  they 
would  hang  thee  my  peer  knave.' 

'L'en  let  them  do  as  they  are  per¬ 
mitted,  *  said  gomba;  'X  trust  —  no 
disparagement  to  your  birth  —  that  the 
son  of  witless  may  hung  in  a  chain  with 
as  much  gravity  as  the  chain  hung  upon 
his  ancestor  the  alderman. ' 9 f  2 

—  these  and  may  more  are  the  things  that  hcott 

loved  to  find  in  men.  lie  paints  the  better,-  brighter 

side  of  human  relations,  and  even  his  villains  are 

not  all  bad,  hut  rather  a  compound  of  good  and  evil* 

They  are  more  often  rogues  than  real  villains.  He 

shows  us  the  ideal  to  strive  after*  ja  the  -whole 

we  see  life,  not  in  sombre  hues,  but  colored  by 

the  rosy  glow  of  faith  in  humanity,  not  altogether 


1  Anne  of  Geierstein  ,  Chapter  7111 

2  Ivanhoe*  Chapter  jQC?I 
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degenerate  and  unclean*  lie  io  no  preacher;  he 
presents  his  idea  and  you  can  take  it  or  leave  it* 
Life  is  too  short  for  preaching,  and  religious 
enthusiasm  is  out  of  place*  religion  is  between 
man  and  dod  and  is  no  one  else*s  business*  scott 
subscribes  vholeheurtedly  to  aaladin  when  he  says* 

■Let  uo  leave  to  Hallahs  and  to  monks  to 
dispute  about  the  divinity  of  our  faith 
-nd  speak  of  themes  which  belong  to  youth¬ 
ful  warriors. ••  upon  battles,  upon  beautiful 
women,  upon  sharp  swords  and  upon  bright 
armor. *  1 

And  yet  when  the  novel  is  read,  and  you  think 
back  over  it,  it  is  the  scenes  that  illustrate 
nobility  of  character  and  action  that  do  stand  out 
in  the  mind,  lerhaps  because  he  does  not  deliber¬ 
ately  preach  at  us,  we  remember  the  ideals  he 
portrays. 

He  gives  us  great  scenes  of  colorful  pageantry- 
vivid  descriptions  of  costumes  and  places,  thunder¬ 
ing  episodes  of  action.  Perhaps  the  most  vivid 
and  colorful  scene  is  the  one  of  the  tournament  in 
■Ivanhoe**.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without 
seeing  in  one’s  mind  the  whole  panorama  of  the  day 


1 

1  The  Talisman,  Chapter  II 


- 
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aa  clearly  as  though  you  were  present  yourself, 
forming  part  of  the  crowd*  dressed  sumptuously  in 

“long  rich  tinted  mantles**,  or  in  the  splendid  habit 
of  the  Homan  ladies.  In  the  same  way  one  becomes 
part  of  the  noble  band  led  by  Locksley  and  the  Black 
Knight  in  storming  the  ca3ile  of  yront  de  Boeuf*  or 
part  of  the  exciting  and  blood’  defence  of  the 
castle  of  the  Bishop  of  liege.  But  the  quieter 
descript ions  of  the  hall  of  Cedric*  the  ctustle  of 
Garde  bole reuse*  or  the  forbidding  castle  of  rXessis- 
les-Tours  are  just  as  vivid,  fh©  novels  abound  in 
memorable  scenes ,  and  all  the  characters  are  real  in 
their  action  ■mda m.  a m  m  suers  f'oly  imaged. 

Scott  bestows  a  great  deal  of  imagination  on  scene 
painting*  external  trappings,  clothes  and  dwelling 
places*  but  these  serve  to  form  a  colorful  medieval 
background  for  the  action  of  his  characters*  2he 
delight  with  which  he  reveals  the  results  of  his 
antiquarian  research  of  details  of  medieval  life, 
such  as  the  surname  of  a  man  being  derived  from  his 
trade*  the  old  customs  of  trial  by  ordeal  or  b& 
combat*  is  contagious  and  we  too  rev&l  in  the  life 
that  once  was. 


Carlyle  was  just  the  opposite.  His  questioning 


. 


. 
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nature  never  gave  him  rert  from  seeking  after  the 
solution  of  the  ssysteriouo  universe.  It  haunted  ilm 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  work,  forcing  him  to  seek 
for  light  In  everything  he  touched.  All  history  was 
to  him  the  keynote  of  God’s  purpose  in  the  universe* 
the  revelation  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  Alai  &ty 
Mind*  Gio  Philosophy  of  heroes  was  his  eacplan&tion 
of  a  God-directed  world.  God  revealed  himself  in 
great  men  who  directed  the  progress  of  humanity* 
fhe  masses  were  sheep  to  be  cajoled  and  threatened 
into  following  -here  the  hero  led.  History  was  the 
record  of  the  lives  of  great  men,  not  the  record  of 
the  struggles,  achievements  and  failures  of  mankind. 
He  saw  in  the  writing  of  history  the  possibility  of 
drawing  men  back  to  a  realisation  of  the  inner 
spirit  that  motivated  these  men  of  God,  and  so 
prepare  men  to  be  ready  to  receive  a  hero  sent  by 
God* 

Carlyle  was  an  intensely  religious  man  who 
needed  a  creed  or  a  formula  which  he  could  not  find 
in  orthodox  Christianity.  He  viewed  with  a  tinge  of 
envy  the  firm  religion  of  the  twelfth  century,  fhe 
doctrine  was  not  so  important  as  the  sincerity  of 
the  man  who  believed  it,  and  lived  it.  the  true 


. 

' 


' 
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spirit  of  any  religion  was  sincerity  in  believing 
it*  This  is  the  reason  he  can  praise  Abbot  ^siason’a 
fwelftn  century  Catholicism  so  highly  without 
becoming  a  convert  to  nineteenth  century  Catholic¬ 
ism.  Abbot  bamson's  religion  and  worship  were  “like 
his  daily  bread  to  him}  —  which  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  t  Ik  much  about?  which  he  merely 
ate  at  stated  intervals,  and  lived  and  did  his  work 
upon!  This  is  Abbot  Samson's  Catholicism  of  the 
Twelfth  Century }  —  something  like  the  'Ism*  of 
all  true  men  in  all  true  centuries. the 

noisy,  unconscious,  but  practical,  total,  heart- 

1 

and- soul  demonstration  of  a  church.® 

this  then  was  the  side  of  the  lliddle 
Ages  Carlyle  wrote  about*  8 The  essence  of  history 
does  not  lie  in  laws ,  senate  houses,  or  battle¬ 
fields,  but  in  the  tide  of  thought  and  actios  — 

the  world  of  existence  that  is  bloom  and  bri ghtness 

2 

blossoms  and  fades  apart  from  these* 8 


1  Past  and  Present,  Book  II,  Chapter  XV 

2  quoted  from  Carlyle  by  Xicol  i.i  his  book 

tlb-omas  Carlyle  —  ns 
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"The  true  condition  for  understanding  history  is 
to  gala  a  clear  perception  of  the  genuine  beliefs* 
the  wants  and  pas u ions  which  actually  sway  men,s 

s  ouls * " 

Thus  history  meant  tile  lives  of  the  great 
thinkers*  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  ages*  Hie 
aeige  of  a  castle*  the  thunder  of  a  charge*  the 
pomp  and  glory  of  a  tournament  were  mere  froth  on 
the  reality  of  the  tiddle  Ages*  In  his  discussion 
of  Twelfth  century  England*  Carlyle  uses  one  para¬ 
graph  to  discuss  the  urusades*  that  great  and  glor¬ 
ious  field  of  action  of  the  liiddle  Ages.  Hot  that 
he  despised  action!  It  is  the  paradox  of  Carlyle 
that  his  gospel  was  silence  and  action*  yet  he 
spent  his  life  in  talking  and  writing*  ills  interest 
was  entirely  in  motivated  action*  i»et  up  a  hero* 
and  he  must  translate  his  truth  into  action,  no 
matter  what  the  action  may  be*  war,  or  revolution* 
or  peaceful  change.  He  does  not  condemn  Hahomet’s 
use  of  the  sword.  "I  care  little  about  the  swords 

I  will  allow  a  thing  to  struggle  for  itself  in  this 

2 

world  with  any  sword  or  tongue  or  implement."  If 


1  Leslie  Stephen*  Hours  in  a  Library,  Vol*  III, 
Carlyle’s  Ethics 

2  Heroes  and  Hero  worship*  Lecture  II 
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Mahomet  had  the  power  to  spread  his  religion  by  force 
he  was  justified  in  doing  so.  Nevertheless  it  is 
not  the  action  as  Buch  that  he  cares  for,  but  rather 
the  idea  that  produced  it.  YZhat  is  important  is  the 
genuine  essence  of  truth  that  drives  a  man  like 
Mahomet  to  take  up  the  sword  and  fight  for  it  and 
preserve  it. 

The  Middle  Ages  to  Carlyle  meant,  not  Bichard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  Locksley,  Saladin,  Louis  XI,  Charles 
the  Bold,  but  Mahomet,  Dante,  Odin,  and  Abbot  bamson. 
These  men  with  their  sincerity,  their  earnestness, 
their  fear  and  reverence  of  the  great  mystery  of 
life,  were  the  "messengers  sent  from  the  Infinite 
Unknown  with  tidings  for  us."  All  others  are  as 
nothing  beside  them.  They,  and  they  alone  are  the 
ones  that  will  influence  the  destiny  of  the  world 
and  cast  their  shadow  over  all  the  ages  of  history 
yet  to  come.  The  only  events  worth  recording  about 
the  past  are  those  connected  with  the  lives  of  such 
men  who  have  glanced  at  first  hand  into  the  very 
fact  of  things*  Dante  was  a  man  who  penetrated 
into  the  divine  mystery  of  things  and  came  forth 
to  make  it  more  emphatically  known  to  the  world. 

He  had  a  great  power  and  vision  based  on  sincerity 
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and  sympathy,  and  for  Carlyle  "the  •  Divine  Comedy* 

is  the  soul  of  Dante*  the  soul  of  the  Middle  Ages.*1 

"I  call  his  ’Divine  Comedy*  the  noble  embodiment  of 

a  true  and  noble  thought.  All  Chris tianisra,  as 

Dante  and  the  Middle  Ages  had  it,  is  emblemed  here... 

Dante  is  the  spokesman  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  thought 

1 

they  lived  by  stands  here  in  everlasting  imsic.11 * 

This  was  the  essence  if  the  Middle  Ages  to 

Carlyle,  and  it  made  him  say  of  ycotts  “strange 

that  a  mail  should  think  he  was  writing  m  the  history 

of  a  nation  while  he  is  chronicling  the  amours  of 

a  wanton  :  oirag  woman,  or  a  sulky  booby  blown  ud  with 
2 

gunpowder. 8  Jut  Carlyle  had  as  great  an  historical 
imagination  as  Scott  had,  and  although  history  ms 
for  him  the  means  of  pre  ching  an  ethical  ideal, 
he  could  make  it  live.  Just  as  much  as  Jcott  he 
had  a  keen  eye  for  the  picturesque,  for  the  telling 
detail.  In  ’’Past  and  Present a»  he  succeeds  admir¬ 
ably  in  restoring  the  Twelfth  century  feudal  life  of 
England  as  it  touched  the  life  of  the  Monastery, 
he  have  a  very  real  picture  of  the  gossiping  monks 

1  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.  Lecture  III 

2  Quoted  by  Professor  Gooch  in  ‘•History  and  Historians* 

Chapter  XVII 
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and  the  poor  perplexed  Abbot  Hugo.  He  has  the  power 
to  vivify  everything  he  describes.  baint  gdriundsbury 
Monastery  is  as  real  as  the  hall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon. 
He  can  play  upon  the  strings  of  pathos  even  as  Scott 

does. 


•In  this  manner#  however#  did  the  men  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  take  up  the  slain  body  of  their 
Edmond#  where  it  lay  cast  forth  in  the  village 
of  Hesse;  seek  out  the  severed  head  and  reverently 
reunite  the  same*  They  embalmed  him  with  myrrh 
and  sweet  spices#  with  love#  pity,  and  all  high 
and  awful  thoughts;  consecrating  him  with  a  very 
storm  of  melodious  adoring  admiration  ami  sim- 
dyed  showers  of  tears.*  1 


It  was  essential  to  Carlyle  to  translate  his  prin» 
ciple  of  sincerity  into  concrete  flesh  and  blood  before 
he  could  freely  believe  it  himself  or  feel  he  could 
convince  others  of  its  truth.  In  a  letter  to  Emerson 
in  1040  he  says:  3 1  will  have  ail  things  condense 
themselves#  take  shape  and  body#  if  the:  are  to  have 
my  sympathy**  To  realise  the  sincerity  of  Abbot 
Samson  we  must  see  him  as  a  part  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived#  which  included  such  humorous  and  violent 
scenes  as  the  one  of  the  old  women  attacking  the 
cellararius  and  chasing  him  down  the  street.  These 
details  made  Carlyle’s  idea  live#  beta  for  himself 
and  for  his  audience.  ithout  this  power,  men  would 


1  Past  and  Present#  Book  II#  Chapter  III 
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not  likely  have  listened  to  him.  As  it  is#  all  this 
is  subservient  to  bis  gospel#  He  is  as  much  a  propo- 

gandist  as  George  Bernard  Bhasr,  and  hio  vivid  picture 
of  medieval  ngland  proves  as  effective  a  sugar 
coating  for  his  ethical  teaching  as  do  the  plat  and 
characters  in  Shaw’s  plays*  fortunately  for  his  idea* 
Carlyle  has  the  gift  of  evoking  the  past,  of  making  it 
live*  and  of  creating  from  it  a  drama  that  stirs  the 
emotions*  The  figures  of  Abbot  hams  on*  haute*  Mahomet* 
become  flesh  and  blood*  and  move  and  speak  is  his  pages* 


But  even  greater  than  this  is  his  power  to  catch 
the  very  spirit  of  the  religious  feeling  of  this  age* 
and  present  it  to  us  so  that  we  feel  the  solemn  awe 
and  wonder  and  worship  of  the  monks  when  the  shrine  of 

Saint  Edmund  was  opened* 

‘‘These  coverings  now  being  lifted  off  they  found 
new  the  £  acred  Body  all  wrapt  in  linen ;  and  so 
at  length  the  lineaments  of  the  same  appeared. 

But  here  the  Abbot  stopped;  saying  he  durst  not 
proceed  farther*  or  look  at  the  sacred  flesh 
naked*  Taking  the  head  between  his  hands  he  thus 
spake*  groaning?  ’Glorious  Martyr*  holy  Edmund* 
blessed  be  the  hour  nil en  thou  wast  bom.  Glorious 
Martyr  turn  it  not  to  my  perdition  that  X  have 
so  dared  to  touch  thee*  X  miserable  and  sinful; 
thou  knowest  my  devout  love,  and  the  intention  of 
my  mind*’  And  proceeding,  he  touched  the  eyes* 
and  the  nose,  which  was  very  massive -‘and  raising 
the  left  armhe  touched  the  fingers  and  placed 
his  own  fingers  between  the  sacred  fingers**** 

And  now  it  was  agreed  that  the  other  Brethem 


should  be  called  forward  to  see  the  Miracles; 
jmd  accordingly  those  ten  now  advanced,  and 
along  with  then  six  others  who  Had  stolen  in 
without  the  Abbot fe  consent*...  and  all  these 
saw  the  bac  red  .body,  but  furs  tun  alone  of  them 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  the  Saint's 
knees  and  feet**  1 

It  was  this  side  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  acott  would 
never  have  attempted  to  ortroy.  lie  would  have  stayed 
away  from  the  religious  emotion  inherent  in  such  a 

scene. 


As  a  self-appointed  preacher,  Carlyle  cannot, 
like  bcott,  let  his  lesson  be  understood  or  not  as  the 
case  may  be.  Mo,  he  must  return  again  and  again  and 
again  to  his  point.  He  repeats  it  and  reiterates  it 
in  an  amazing  variety  of  ways,  but  it  is  always  the 
same,  sincerity,  veracity,  freedom  from  cant.  In  the 
midst  of  his  description  of  the  state  of  the  monastery 
of  Saint  jMmundsbusy  it  comes  In.  It  is  as  though 
he  cannot  quite  trust  his  rea  ter  to  remember,  bne 
feels  that  his  insistent  earnestness  would  become 
extremely  tiresome  if  it  were  sot  for  his  lively 
descriptions  and  flashes  of  humor,  the  very  nature 
of  his  task  precludes  any  possibility  of  reticence 
in  the  matter  of  belief;  he  had  to  bare  his  soul  to 
the  world.  Scott's  attitude  to  religion  was  impossible 


1  Past  and  Present,  Book  II,  Chapter  AVI 
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to  the  man  oho  was  striving  to  draw  all  own  to  a 
realisation  of  the  true  basis  of  religion.  ihi3  was  his 
mission*  and  like  the  wandering  Jew*  he  knew  no  rest. 

He  could  not  leave  it  alone. 

neither  of  these  men  saw  the  whole  of  the  Hiddle 
Ages.  Each  saw  in  them  the  things  that  would  illustrate 
his  ideals*  and  in  this  sense  it  is  an  ideal  past  they 
picture.  As  we  have  noted,  Scott  chose  those  things 
that  would  set  off  his  ideals  of  chivalry*  loyalty,  and 
nobility  of  action.  Ve  find  very  little  in  ocott  that 
shows  the  religious  or  speculative  side  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  lie  slips  very  li^itly  oyer  any  references  to 
the  oppression  of  the  peasants.  In  afhe  .Betrothed8 
he  mentions  the  burning  of  homes*  and  the  slaying  of 
peasants  by  the  lords*  but  we  are  not  uncomfortably 
aware  of  this  side  of  medieval  life*  fhe  suggestions 
of  torture,  burning  at  the  stake,  and  slaughter  of 
innocent  people,  are  seldom  made  very  real*  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the  torture  of  Isaac  the  Jew  in 
•Ivanhoe*.  2he  darker  side  of  life  that  we  find  in 
"Piers  Plowman9  is  seldom  found  in  beott.  His 
novels  are  full  of  the  glorious  Crusades,  but  we  do  not 
see  that  beneath  the  outward  show  there  was  a  terrible 
oppression  of  the  lower  classes  to  make  these  huge  ~u-(ier- 


' 
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takings  possible*  and  that  finally  this  oppression 
gave  rise  to  the  Peasant’s  Revolt*  and  all  its  un¬ 
pleasant  consequences.  All  this  is  glossed  over. 

The  corruption  and  abuses  of  the  Church  concern 
him  little.  His  picture  of  Friar  Tuck  is  not 
satirical*  or  at  least  it  is  a  kindly  satire.  Scott 
has  a  good-humored  interest  in  a  jolly  fellow*  and 
the  carousing  scene  of  the  Friar  and  the  Black 
Knight  would  recall  memories  of  his  own  youthful 
drinking  bouts.  He  does  not  moralize  about  it. 

If  Scott  had  lived  during  the  Middle  Ages,  no  doubt 
his  philosophy  would  have  been  much  like  phe  Glover’s 
in  the  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth”,  who  cared  little  about 
heresy  or  corruption.  “But  what  have  we  laymen  to 
do  with  such  things*  my  son?  Let  us  pay  Mother 

Church  her  dues,  give  our  alms,  confess  and  do  our 

1 

penances  duly*  and  the  saints  will  bear  us  out.1' 

The  Crusades  as  he  saw  them*  were  not  so  much  a 
great  religious  movement  as  a  glorious  arena  for 
the  exhibition  of  chivalry.  On  the  whole  Scott 
notices  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  Middle 
Ages  only  if  they  are  necessary  an  accessories  to 
his  plots,  but  by  themselves  they  are  unimportant. 


1  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  Chapter  III 
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This  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  darker  parts  of  the 
past  is  also  present  in  his  treatment  of  individuals* 

Locks  ley,  Sal a din,  the  Black  Knight,  Be  Lacy,  de 
Walton,  —  all  these  men  are  worshipped  as  heroes  by 
Scott,  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  anything  in  their  char¬ 
acters  that  doe3  not  support  his  ideal  of  them*  It 
is  enough  that  they  have  the  qualities  in  them  that  he 
admires.  Ifiven  in  his  villains,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
is  very  loath  to  draw  their  blacker  side.  An 
interesting  example  of  tnia  intrusion  of  hero  worship 
even  of  his  villains,  and  of  which  seott  was  perhaps 
entirely'  unconscious,  was  hia  treatment  of  Louis  XI 
in  a  jientin  Burward*.  It  is  true  that  he  tells  us  of 
Louis*  treachery  and  superstition,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  vivid  picture  of  his  vitality  and  iron 
courage  make  us  forget  his  perverted  moral  sense 
in  admiration  of  his  strength  and  power. 

It  was  not  because  he  was  pessimistic  about  his 
own  age,  that  Scott  painted  an  idealised  picture  of 
the  past,  but  rather  because  it  offered  a  suitable 
medium  to  illustrate  his  ideals,  and  because  he  was 
genuinely  interested  in  the  history  of  the  past. 

He  believed  that  the  things  he  admired  in  the  past 
could  easily  be  found  in  the  present* 


*9. 

Carlyle  pictures  an  ideal  past  just  as  . ouch  as 
bcott  does,  and  he,  too,  stresses  the  good  and  for- 
gets  the  bad.  Considering  the  absorption  of  Carlyle 
in  the  problems  of  the  oppressed  classes  of  his  own 
day,  the  failure  to  mention  the  oppression  that  led 
to  the  Peasant's  revolt  seems  somewhat  unusual.  But 
of  course  from  the  outset  he  is  dealing  only  with 
the  great  men  of  the  past,  and  not  the  masses.  These 
men  with  their  sincerity  and  true  religion  are  symbols 
of  an  age  of  sincerity  and  true  religion,  the  age 

when  man  “walked  humbly  and  valiantly  with  God,  in- 

1 

stead  of  sumptuously  and  pride  full;  with  Harmon**. 

The  evils  and  corruptions  of  the  time  aro  u.i-mportant 
to  him  if  there  are  great  men  present  who  are  di¬ 
vinely  inspired  to  lead  and  direct  the  world,  a  world, 
that  is  ready  to  recognise  and  accept  such  men  as 
its  leader.  These  men  are  like  giant  fir  trees 
that  dwarf  everything  around  them.  Progress  is  the 
result  of  individuals,  and  so  only  they  matter. 

The  masses  are  no  more  than  “hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water*.  To  read  Carlyle  one  would  im¬ 
agine  that  Twelfth  century  uigland  was  the  complete 
fulfillment  of  Christianity. 


Past  and  Present,  Book  II,  Chapter  III 
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Much  more  even  than  Scott  he  is  a  hero  worshipper* 
He  offers  unconditional  reverence  to  all  men  whose 

lives  are  based  on  sincerity  and  -who  have  some  spark 
of  genius  in  them  to  enlighten  and  guide  mankind. 

This  all  important  feature  overshadows  any  faults* 

The  heroic  halo  blinds  his  eyes  to  the  very  real 
sins  of  the  men*  —  the  ruthlessnesa  of  Mahomet,  the 
barbarity  of  the  Horsemen,  —  these  are  of  no  import¬ 
ance  if  the  man  have  sincerity,  veracity,  and  a  grip 
on  the  ultimate  realities  of  life* 

Carlyle,  unlike  Scott,  took  a  pessimistic  view 
of  his  own  age,  which  he  found  a  God-less  and  spirit¬ 
less  chaos,  and  there  was  in  him  a  certain  longing 
for  some tiling  similar  to  the  faith  of  the  Twelfth 
century,  but  his  purpose  in  looking  back  at  that 
age  was  so  it  might  serve  as  a  means  of  instruction 
to  contemporaries*  lis  age  was  one  of  general 
ferment  and  dissolution  but  Carlyle  regarded  the 
process  as  necessary  and  even  ultimately  beneficial* 
tie  hoped  the  disease  might  quickly  run  its  course* 

Then  a  new  order,  established  by  a  new  hero*  would 
some)  but  Carlyle  was  afraid  his  a  e  would  not  re- 
sognize  the  God-given  hero  under  the  sham  and  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  the  day. 


■*! 


•-ill  the  heavens  la  their  pity  teach  U3  no  art 
(to  discover  the  best  man)  for  our  need  of  him 
is  great* ...  Dim  all  souls  of  men  to  the  divine* 
the  high  and  awful  Meaning  of  human  worth  and 
Truth*  we  shall  never  by  all  the  machinery 
of  Birmingham  discover  the  True  and  worthy***  1 

Thie  will  last  until  someth  ng  drives  men  out  of 

apeciosities  into  sincerities  and  they  discover  there 

is  a  God  as  well  as  llaasaon* 

nThe  fit  govemot  could  be  met  (in  the  Kiddle 
Ages)  under  disguises  and  could  be  recognised 
and  laid  hold  of  under  such**.  Great  souls* 
true  governors  go  about  under  all  manner  of 
disguises  now  as  then*  but  the:-'  are  not 
discovered*"  1 


Carlyle  felt  that  a  firm  substratum  to  the  social 
structure  must  be  built  up*  His  interest  in  the  past 
was  motivated  wholly  by  the  present*  He  saw  that  much 
could  be  learned  from  the  past  to  fit  men  to  recog¬ 
nise  their  real  leader*  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
thought  meanly  of  the  average  man*  his  mind  was  ever 
occupied  by  his  plight*  and  he  did  all  in  his  power* 
with  the  light  he  possessed  to  better  that  condition, 
even  though  it  were  by  a  benevolent  despotism  rather 
than  by  democracy* 


Another  side  of  medieval  life  that  is  not 
depicted  at  all  fully  by  either  Scott  or  Carlyle,  is 


1  Past  and  Present,  Book  IX,  Chapter  IX 
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the  life  of  tire  women  of  the  Middle  Ages*  Carlyle* 
except  for  the  mention  of  the  irate  women  who  attack 

the  monk  in  *?aat  and  Present* *  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Beatrice  in  his  lecture  on  Uante,  and 
occasional  reference  to  the  pood  Kadijah  in  his 
lecture  on  Ilahoaet,  completely  ignores  the  feminine 

Wovwevt 

side  of  the  Middle  Ages*  'JhRBgr  were  not  important 
to  his  thesis,  and  so  had  no  place  in  hia  writing* 
The  influence  that  women  mi  Jit  have  had  in  moulding 
these  great  men  of  the  past,  is  unimportant • 

The  fact  of  the  hero  is  all  that  matters*  i’or 
Carlyle,  women  lived,  and  bore  children  and  died, 
without  affecting  in  any  way  the  stream  of  history, 

Scott,  because  of  the  need  for  a  love  interest 
in  his  stories,  does  include  women  in  his  books, 
but  particularly  in  his  medieval  novels  they  are 
pale,  shadowy  creatures  drawn  mostly  from  the  higher 
levels  of  society,  and  extremely  uninteresting  and 
insipid*  You  feel  definitely  that  hcott  has  little 
real  interest  in  them.  They  help  to  create  a  plot 
on  which  he  can  hang  his  coabuts,  intrigues  and 
murders*  In  dealing  with  women  of  his  own  or  a 
hi^ier  class,  Scott  seems  to  reverence  them  so 
hiphly  that  he  draws  a  cloak  of  sanctity  about  them 
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which  prevents  him  seeing  them  clearly  and  realis¬ 
tically.  He  can  picture  women  of  a  lower  class  or 

professional  women  with  power,  but  \t  fortunately 
in  the  medieval  novels  he  has  little  scope.  Tor 
him,  as  for  Carlyle,  the  men  are  the  important  figures 
of  the  age.  After  reading  one  of  these  novels  it  is 
often  impossible  to  recall  even  the  heroine’s  name, 
let  alone  any  particular  characteristics*  Hebecca 
in  "lvanhoe:!  is  pexha pa  the  exception  to  this.  la 
°  jientin  Surward1*  one  remembers  the  brief  out  vivid 
character  of  the  domineering  wife  of  the  burger  of 
Liege,  much  more  than  the  colorless  character  of  the 
Countess  Isabelle,  The  women  of  Scott’s  medieval 
novels  are  more  like  the  figures  on  a  tapestry  than 
like  real  human  beings  making  the  Middle  Ages  live 
again.  One  wonders  how  Lveiine  in  aThe  betrothed8 
ever  managed  to  occupy  herself  shut  up  in  uarde 
holoureuBe,  but  our  curiosity  is  not  satisfied  without 
an  extensive  use  of  Imagination.  How  different  is 
the  very  real  picture  he  paints  of  the  citizens  of 
rerth,  who  are  very  real  men  in  a  very  real  back¬ 
ground  of  medieval  Perth.  The  things  we  remember 
about  the  novels  sure  definitely  not  the  women,  but 
the  men  and  their  actions. 


34 


Bat  in  apite  of  these  omissions*  both  men 
succeed  so  well  in  catching  pa-*t  of  the  spirit  of 
the  past*  that  their  treatment  of  the  kiddle  Ages 
has  assisted  us  greatly  to  kno^  and  understand  and 
eren  become  more  intimately  acquainted  ?itk  the  men 
who  lived  and  thought  and  battled  and  died  in  thase 
bygone  ages. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  REFORMAT I OH  AHD  CROMWELL 
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The  essential  paints  of  similarity  and  difference 
between  Scott  and  Carlyle  that  we  noted  in  their 
treatment  of  the  middle  ^je&  are  also  clearly  illus¬ 
trated  by  their  writings  on  the  information  and 

Cromwell* 

This  period  of  upheaval  that  was  the  result  of 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  fascinated  both  these  non  but  in  different 
ways,  just  as  the  Middle  Ages  lid.  Both  men  saw  that 
the  Reformation  was  the  necessary  outcome  of  centuries 
of  corruption  and  suppression,  that  a  once  useful 
institution  —  and  neither  beott  or  Carlyle  denied 
that  the  Roman  Catnolic  Church  at  one  time  had  been 
a  good  institution  —  had  become  rotten  to  the  core. 


Scott  saw  the  3m  surface  logic  of  the  quarrel 
quite  clearly*  and  he  states  it  with  scrupulous  fair¬ 
ness,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  the  dramatic  side  of  this 
fray  of  creeds  that  interests  him*  The  religious 
controversy  merely  furnishes  him  with  a  suitable  back¬ 
ground  for  the  activities  of  his  people*  glien  he 
tries  in  * The  Monastery*  to  show  the  crumbling  of  the 
old  Church  and  the  fall  of  the  Monastery,  he  shows 
no  real  insight  into  Catholicism*  as  Carlyle  did  in 


. 
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•Past  and  Present".  .,e  are  not  wade  to  feel  the  ^>it^ 
of  the  fall  of  the  Benedictine  .Monastery,  scott*  ar 

heart  was  divided*  His  conservative  spirit  made 
him  dislike  to  see  old  institutions  srwopt  away;  hi3 
Protestant  up-bringing  made  him  sympathise  /ith  the 
new  forces*  Becau  e  of  this  then*  he  cannot  move  us 
to  sympathise  with  one  side  or  the  other*  His 
impartiality  leaves  our  allegiance  divided. 


In  the  scene  in  "The  Abbot "  ,diere  father  Ambrose 
is  chosen  as  the  new  head  of  the  monastery*  we  get 
closer  to  the  real  spirit  of  Catholicism  than  anywhere 
else  in  Gcott*  At  the  same  time  we  feel  something 
of  the  pathos  of  the  disintegrating  process  that  is 
going  on  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  few  remaining 
monks* 

(i In  the  midst  of  rubbish  and  desolation*  seven 
or  eight  old  men,  bent  and  shaken,  as  much 
by  grief  and  fear  as  by  age,  shrouded  hastily 
in  the  proscribed  dress  of  their  order,  wan¬ 
dered  like  a  procession  of  spectres  from  the 
door  which  had  been  thrown  open,  up  through 
the  encumbered  passage  to  the  high  altar,  there 
to  install  their  elected  superior,  a  chief  of 
ruins*"  1 

Had  Scott  /ritten  oftener  like  this,  we  would  have 
felt  the  tragedy  of  the  downfall  of  the  Kennaquhair 

Monastery* 


L  The  Abbot,  Chapter  XIII 
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Scott  points  out  quite  clearly  the  corruption 

in  the  Church*  Abbot  Boniface  is  little  moved  by 

religios  zeal,  and  considers  it  quite  an  imposition 

to  have  to  visit  a  dying  woman,. 

•Ihe  multitude  expect  confessions  and  preaching 
from  the  Benedictine  as  they  would  from  ec  many 
beggarly  friars,  and  ?e  may  not  desert  the  vine¬ 
yard  though  the  toil  be  grievous  unto  us.*  1 

At  the  same  time  Scott  shows  that  he  had  little 
reverence  for  the  cloistered  life,  (we  would  expect 
this  fro n  the  active  Scott).  He  says  Abbot  Boniface 
"had,  no  doubt,  many  of  those  habits  of  self  indul¬ 
gence  which  men  are  apt  to  acquire  who  live  for  them- 
2 

selves  alone."  Throughout  "3ie  iionaategy'*  the  daman 
Catholic  Church  is  denounced.  He  speaks  of  the 
Reformations 

"A  new  impulse  had  been  necessary  to  rekindle 
the  energies  of  religious  &eal  and  thut  impulse 
was  now  operating  in  favor  of  a  purer  religion. "3 

The  Church  of  home  was  a  "corrupted  system  of  Christian¬ 
ity n;  “their  whole  religion  was  a  ritual,  and  their 
prayers  were  the  formal  iteration  of  unknown  words 
which  in  the  hour  of  afflict i  on  could  yield  but  little 
consolation  to  those  who  from  habit  resorted  to  them." 

1  The  onastery,  Chapter  V 

2  Ibid,  Chapter  VI 

3  Ibid,  Chapter  XXV 

4  Ibid,  Chapter 
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He  speaks  of  the  "errors  and  human  inventions  with  which 

the  Church  of  ioae  had  defaced  the  simple  edifice  of 
1 

Christianity".  Protestantism  had  "more  reasonable 
views  of  relgi on".  To  Scott  the  issue  was  clear-cut*— 

"The  question  at  issue  between  your  church  and 
mine  is  whether  we  will  be  judged  by  the  holy 
scriptures  or  by  the  devices  and  decisions  of 
men  not  less  subject  to  error  than  ourselves 
and  who  have  defaced  our  holy  religion  with 
vain  devices,  reared  up  idols  of  stone  and  wood, 
in  form  of  those  who  when  they  lived  were  but 
sinful  creatures,  to  share  the  worship  due 
only  to  the  creator.**  2 


But  in  9pite  of  this  belief  in  the  corruption  of 
the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  Scott  saw  that  there  were 
devout  men  in  the  Church,  and  he  gives  them  their  due. 

In  Father  Eustace  and  Father  Ambrose,  he  paints  sincerely 
religious  men  who  believe  wholeheartedly  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  look  upon  Father  Eustace  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  approval,  and  feel  that  had  there  been  many 
like  him  in  the  Catholic  Cnurch,  there  would  have  been 
little  need  for  a  Reformation.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
not  made  to  feel  very  clearly  the  deep  religious 
spirit  of  men  like  this*  Scott  was  always  hesitant 
about  probing  the  depths  of  religious  faith. 


1  The  Monastery,  Chapter  XXX 

2  Ibid,  Chapter  XXXI 
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Scott  withholds  no  praise  from  these  devout 
Catholics*  father  Ambrose  was  “bold  <md  enthusiastic, 
yet  generous  and  forgiving;  wise  and  skilful,  yet  zeal¬ 
ous  and  prompt ,  he  wanted  but  a  better  cause  chan  m  the 

support  of  a  decaying  superstition  to  have  raised  him 

1 

to  the  rank  of  a  truly  great  man-.  But  Scott  is  very 
careful  not  to  le^-ve  the  impression  that  it  is  Homan 
Catholicism  he  is  admiring. 

"Those  who  with  sincerity  and  generosity  fight  and 
fall  in  an  evil  cause,  posterity  can  only  com¬ 
passionate  as  victims  of  a  generous  but  fatal 
e^ror.  Amongst  these  we  must  rank  Ambrosius,  the 
last  abbot  of  Kennaquhair,  whose  designs  must  be 
condemned  as  their  success  would  have  riveted  on 
Scotland  the  chains  of  antiquated  superstition 
and  spiritual  tyranny 5  out  whose  talents  cojurounded 
respect  and  whose  virtues  even  from  the  enemies 
of  his  faith  extorted  esteem. a  2 


This  was  beott’s  atitude  to  men  of  the  old  faith, 
but  he  paints  an  equally  staunch  upholder  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  Scott  was  enough  of  the  objective 
historian  to  see  both  sides  of  the  question  quite 
clearly,  and  there  is  little  to  choose  between  garden  and 
Father  Eustace  except  their  faith.  Carlyle,  who  saw  so 
clearly  in  the  case  of  Hahoaet  that  it  was  not  what  you 
believed  so  much  as  how  sincerely  you  believed  it  that 


1  'The  Abbot,  Chapter  Hill 


2  Ibid 
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nattered,  voald  have  found  o  distinction  between  the 
;wo  men*  Hia  idea  was  that  at  this  point  in  its  his¬ 
tory  the  horaan  Catholic  Church  had  become  a  thing  of 
oham  and  insincerity,  incapable  of  producing  any  real 
heroes  because  its  priests,  hile  no  doubt  quite  sin¬ 
cere,  had  taken  their  3tand  upon  unrealities  and  not 
an  realities*  Ibis  was  for  him  the  essential  difference 
between  the  Protestant  reformer  and  the  aoman  Catholic 
?riest*  In  acott  we  do  not  get  the  impression  that 
there  is  any  fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
representatives  of  the  quarrel  that  we  get  in  Carlyle’s 
writings* 

The  religious  strug  le  offered  Scott  an  effective 
medium  for  the  presentation  of  action,  —  night 
rides,  street  fights,  battles*  Hiese  were  the  things 
that  held  his  interest  rather  than  the  actual  religious 
controversy*  One  feels  he  was  probably  as  bored  with 
warden’s  sermon  as  Graeme  was,  and  much  preferred 
galloping  along  the  highway  to  Edinburgh  with  Glen- 
dinning  and  ..oodcock*  la  the  religious  element  of  his 
books,  Scott  sees®  just  a  bit  uneasy  and  uncomfort¬ 
able,  but  when  he  comes  to  action  he  reveals  a  tre¬ 
mendous  power  of  vivi float ion*  4  She  Honan tery*  is 
perhaps  one  of  his  poorest  novels,  and  yet  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  SI end inning  Tower  household,  in  the  picture  of 
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Moray’s  amy  on  tho  Glasgow  road,  and  in  the  des¬ 
cription  of  the  final  out  tie  ve  feel  bcott  is  in 
hi©  own  element  and  perhaps  by  these  scenes  redeems 
the  aliaoot  clownish  pranks  of  the  Jhite  Lady  of 

Avenal . 

As  in  his  medieval  novels,  ocott  uses  his 
action  to  display  courage,  honor,  nobility,  —  ail 
the  virtues  he  delighted  to  find  in  men*  Jven  though 
Scott  failed  generally  in  his  character  of  Sir 
Piercie,  we  feel  that  he  meant  us  to  see  and  admire 
the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  that  motivated  Sir 
iiercie  in  hie  relations  with  liy s i e ,  and  that  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  desert  her*  2ke  same 
spirit  of  chivalry  is  seen  in  ialbert  hlendinniag’s 
protect!  m  of  the  poor  mistress  of  Julian  Avenal, 
and  his  care  of  her  child  in  spite  of  the  hoots  of 
derision  from  the  soldiers*  Incidents  suen  as  these,  - 
the  loyalty  of  George  Douglas  to  Uueen  Mary,  the 
devotion  of  ilary  Fleming,  the  kindness  of  Adam 
woodcock  to  Graeme  —  are  innumerable,  and  reveal 
what  Scott  hi^elf  declared  was  his  own  philosophy* 

**?o  have  lived  respected  and  regarded  by  some 
of  the  best  non  of  our  age  is  enough  for  an 
individual  like  me;  the  rest  must  be  as  God 
wills  and  when  He  will3*a  1 


1  Lockhart’s  Life  of  aeott,  Vol.  Ill,  pp  1?8 
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»Iha  Abbot *  in  particular  is  full  of  vivid  pictures 
the  election  of  the  Abbot ,  the  pageantry  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  weary  days  at  Lochleven,  and  the  thrilling 
escape*,  Because  Scott's  interest  was  in  these  things 
rather  than  in  the  actual  religious  controversy,  it 
is  these  we  remember#  Prom  Scott  we  learn  the  pic¬ 
torial  and  external  side  of  the  information*  To  see 
the  internal  we  must  turn  to  Carlyle  who,  ao  with 
the  Middle  Ages,  sees  chiefly  the  religious  side, 
with  external  action  as  an  embellishment  rather  than 
an  essential* 

As  we  caw  in  his  treatment  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Carlyle  was  not  opposed  to  .{©man  Catholicism  as  such, 
but  he  was  definitely  a  ainst  the  corrupt  and  godless 
machine  he  felt  it  had  become  at  the  time  of  the 
Information*  The  religion  of  Abbot  Samson  was  an 
excellent  one  because  the  Abbot  really  lived  itj  it 
had  not  become  a  mere  formula.  By  the  hefomatianj, 
Catholicism  was  to  him  no  longer  a  living  religion 
but  a  dead  ritual?  and  so  it  was  inevitable  that  it 
be  replaced  by  a  new  reformed  and  vital  belief* 
Catholicism  was  an  example  of  a  “good  custom”  that 
had  "corrupted  the  world*,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  discard  it.  So  his  sympathies  in  the  struggle 
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were  definitely  with  the  ref  cawed  parlor  because  he 
felt  it  was  right  and  just  that  decaying  inatitu- 
t i  0113  should  be  overthrown  and  their  place  taken  by 
new  Oiico  built  on  sure  foundations,  llie  Reformation 
was  f%  progressive  step  for  mankind* 

*1  have  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  necessity 
of  change  in  doctrine,  the  impossibility  of 
any  creed  being  perpetual,  any  theory  which 
man* 3  small  mind  may  form  of  this  great  uni¬ 
verse  being  complete,  tho  he  should  study  to 
all  eternity  the  imaonsity  of  which  he  is  a 
fraction,  &ay  opinion  he  ra ay  form  will  only 
satisfy  his*  for  a  time;  it  expands  itself 
daily  i  for  progression  ia  the  law  of  every 
man;  if  he  be  a  fool  even,  it  is  inevitable. »  1 


For  Carlyle  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  were  ages  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  the  God- 
inspired  hero,  whose  outward  shape  is  "determined 
by  the  time  and  the  environment  he  finds  himself  in*. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  hero  of  this  age  assume 
the  form  of  priest  and  prophet,  a  man  who  sees  deep 
into  the  truth  of  things  and  draws  mankind  back  to 
a  realisation  of  the  eternal  realities.  Carlyle 
felt  the  preaching  of  reformers  was  needed*  belief 
was  uncertain,  practice  unsound,  errors  and  injustices 
were  everywhere.  The  time  had  come  for  a  revolution. 


1  noted  oa  page  34  of  D.A.  Wilson’s  “Carlyle  on 
Cromwell  and  Others8  —  from  T.C.  Anstey’s  notes 
on  trtcrea  Carlyle’s  Lectures  on  European  Literature. 
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violent  or  otherwise  so  That  a  new  creation  could 

be  built  on  a  wider  3calo*  He  makes  no  scathing 

denunciation  of  idolatry  as  such,  but  attacks  it 

as  he  does  everything  else  when  it  bee  ones  insincere. 

Luther  was  for  Carlyle  a  nan  who  senr  that  belief  and 

idolatry  had  become  shams,  and  so  he  took  his  stand 

upon  reality  and  not  on  the  show  of  things* 

•Protestantism  wa3  the  first  stroke  of  honest 
demolition  to  an  ancient  thing  grown  false  and 
idolatrous;  preparatory  afar  off  to  a  new  thing 
hi  eh  shall  be  true  and  authentically  divine.11  1 

To  him  the  value  of  the  Ref  o mat  ion  was  not  in  a  new 

creed  or  dogma,  hie  cannot  imagine  Carlyle  becoming 

or 

excited  over  the  Arlan  controversy.  the  doctrine 
of  i tjlhs ubs t an t i at i  on .  He  fm-iz  “there  mas  nothing 
genericallv  new  or  peculiar  ^n  the  reformation.  It 
was  a  return  to  genuineness  and  sincerity4**  Z 

Both  Luther  and  Phox  dared  tell  men  “that 
God's  world  stood  not  on  semblance  but  ou  realities! 
that  life  was  a  truth  and  not  a  lie".  In  these  isea 
we  a  pain  see  Carlyle's  belief  in  the  importance  of  +v'« 
individual  in  directing  the  course  of  mankind.  He 

1  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship*  Lecture  XV 

2  Ibid 

3  Ibid 
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says  of  the  Diet  of  Worms  at  -which  Luther  was  the 

chief  figure:— 

"The  Diet  of  »oros  may  be  considered  as  the  great** 
est  scene  in  modern  European  history?  the 
point  indeed  from  which  the  isholc  subsecxuent 
histor,,  of  civilisation  takes  its  rise*"  1 

The  Refo-raatioa  to  Carole  meant  not  the  'billions 

vho  left  the  Catholic  church,  but  the  few  men  like 

Luther  Inox  and  Calvin  who  refused  to  "si rik  ever 

lower  into  falsehood,  stagnant  putrescence,  loathsome 

2 

accursed  death",  but  based  their  lives  on  truth  and 
so  taught  other  men  to  do  likewise. 

It  is  typical  of  Carlyle  that  he  should  say 

"the  history  of  Scotland  contains  nothing  of  world 

5 

interest  at  all  but  this  Reformation  by  Snox"*  He 

sees  the  fighting  and  feuds,  not  as  acott  does,  as 

full  of  romance  and  chivalry,  but  as  s erai- barbar  i c , 

semi-animal*  It  is  as  yet  a  country  without  a  soul* 

"At  the  Reformation,  the  internal  life  is  kindled 

4 

under  the  ribs  of  this  outward  material  death," 

With  the  Reformation  people  began  to  live* 

1  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Lecture  IV 

2  Ibid 

3  Ibid 


4  Ibid 
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"Scotch  Literature  and  Thought,  ocoteh  industry 5 
Joses  ^att,  Lavid  uume,  uCoU,  jjurus:  1 
find  Knox  and  the  Reformation  acting  in  the 
heart’s  core  of  every  one  of  these  persons 
and  phenomena;  I  find  that  without  the  ueform- 
ati  on  they  would  not  have  been#**  1 

Scott  would  never  see  Scotland  as  a  world  without  a 
soul#  The  Reformation  was  a  progressive  step,  but 
not  the  birth  of  the  nation#  The  same  difference  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  Ca  lyle  saw  no  poetry  in  Scot¬ 
land  except  its  religion;  Scott  found  it  everywhere* 


-  Both  Scott  and  Carlyle  in  their  pictures  of  the 
Protestant  reformer  are  much  the  same#  Scott’s 
Henry  warden  reminds  us  continually  of  John  Knox# 

In  the  scene  with  Julian  Avenal  athe  conduct  of  the 
preacher  was  ui  eompromi singly  firm,  manly,  and  ob¬ 
viously  grounded  upon  the  deepest  conviction  which 

2 

duty  and  principle  could  afford*1 2.  i&is  recalls  the 
scenes  between  Knox  and  Uary  yieen  of  Scots,  where 
Knox  dared  to  say  what  he  believed  and  dared  to 
denounce  Mary  for  what  she  believed*  In  both  warden 
and  Knox  we  see  men  who  ^ventured  life  rather  than 
withhold  the  censure  due  to  piilt*** 


1  Heroes  and  Hero  worship,  Lecture  IV 

2  The  Monastery,  Chapter  XXV 
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In  their  treatment  of  Jury  *ueen  of  ucots,  we  can 
uee  an  important  difference  between  the  two  men. 
bcott's  romantic  nature  made  him  sympathetic  toward 
the  unfortunate  queen,  yet  he  does  not  whitewash  her 
into  a  martyred  saint  as  laxwell  Anderson  does  in  his 
play  “Llary  ,ueen  of  hoots".  Perhaps  because  of  this 
romantic  interest,  Ilary  is  the  best  of  ocott’s  his¬ 
torical  women,  bhe  comes  to  life,  and  we  are  made 
actually  to  feel  her  compelling  power  that  could  win 
men  1  ke  George  Douglas  to  her  service,  and  although 
we  are  not  told,  we  feel  that  a  man  impelled  oy  such 
pow  r  would  do  anything,  even  murder  for  her.  acott 
has  caught  not  only  the  fascination  of  her  grace  and 
beauty,  but  the  power  of  her  brain,  and  her  undaunted 
courage,  nothing  is  more  enlivening  than  her  subtle 
baiting  of  lady  Lochleven  and  the  sprightliness  of 
her  wit.  hut  mingled  with  these  £.  are  the  darker 
threads  of  sorrow  and  renorse  that  serve  to  set  the 
character  in  true  perspective.  The  darker  aspects 
of  her  life  are  revealed  in  the  scene  with  iiazy 
Viewing  when  she  asks  at  what  bridal  she  last  sluiced. 
The  sudden  reference  to  Jar  a  ley  throws  her  off 
balance,  and  for  a  moment  we  are  allowed  to  see  the 
agony  of  fear  and  remorse  that  prey  upon  the  mind. 
Instinctively  we  recall  the  b  . nquet  scene  and  the 
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sleep  walking  scene  in  “Macbeth-,  —  two  scenes  of  much 
greater  power  and  intensity  than  thi3  one,  or  the 

similar  scene  where  Cromwell  i3  confronted  suddenly  with 
the  picture  of  the  executed  Charles.  Scott  makes  no 
effort  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  had  Shakespeare’s 
scenes  in  mind,  and  so  forces  U3  to  make  the  unfavor¬ 
able  comparison.  But  the  merits  of  the  scenes  cannot 
be  denied,  and  in  this  scene  with  Mary  we  get  a  deeper 
insight  into  her  character,  and  while  we  sympathise  and 
pity,  we  do  not  feel  we  ms t  condone  her  faults, 
nather  we  pity  her  more  because  we  cannot  condone,  out 
hcott  lets  us  draw  our  own  conclusions,  he  does  not 
condemn. 

Carlyle  sees  lary  pieen  of  bcots  much  as  Knox  did. 
There  would  be  no  romantic  halo.  His  description  is  a 
deliberate  and  conscious  protest  against  the  romantic 
view  of  Mary  as  she  is  portrayed  by  men  like  hcott  and 
Bchiller.  Just  as  he  strips  the  shroudw  of  darkness 
and  prejudice  from  Cromwell  and  displays  the  real  man, 
so  he  stri >s  all  the  romantic  trappings  and  sentimental 
embellishments  from  the  traditional  picture  of  -w.ry ,  and 
presents  her  as  she  was#  He  is  wot  unkind,  and  ne 
pities  her  fate,  but  like  the  stern  proohet  .jiox  he 
leaves  her  conderaned. 
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"The  hardest-hearted  reader  cannot  but  he  affected 
fith  some  pity,  ot  think  with  other  than  softened 
feelings  of  this  ill-starred,  youn;,  beautiful, 

graceful,  and  highly  gift ed  human  creature, 
olanted  own  into  so  unmanageable  an  environment. 
So  beautiful  a  being,  so  full  of  youth,  of 
native  grace  and  ift?  joyfully  going  her 
^regresses  through  her  dominions?  fond  of  hawk¬ 
ing,  hunting,  music,  literary  study?  cheerfully 
accenting  every  ;ift  that  out-door  life,  even 
in  Scotland,  can  offer  to  its  ri  ht  joyous-minded 
ethereal  young  yueen.  ,ith  irresistible  sym¬ 
pathy  one  is  terapted  to  pity  this  poor  sister- 
soul,  involved  in  such  a  chaos  of  c out radict ions? 
and  hurried  down  to  tragical  destruction  oy  ohm. 
io  Clytemnestra  or  Medea,  vaen  one  thinks  of 
that  last  scene  in  mother  ingay,  is  more  essen¬ 
tially  a  theme  of  tragedy.  The  tendency  of  all 
is?  to  a3k,  f  what  peculiar  narm  dia  she  ever 
mean  to  Scotland,  or  to  any  Scottish  :a -an  not 
already  her  en«ay?f  The  answer  to  which  is, 
’Alas,  she  meant  no  harm  to  Scotland?  was  per¬ 
haps  loyally  wishing  the  reverse,  but  was  she 
not  with  her  whole  industry  doing  or  endeavoring 
to  do  the  sum-total  of  all  harm  whatsoever  was 
possible  for  heotland,  namely  the  covering  it 
up  in  Papist  darkness,  as  in  an  accursed  winding- 
sheet  of  spiritual  death  eternal4?*  —  That 
also  is  the  dismally  true  account  of  what  she 
tended  to  during  hr  whole  life  in  beotland 
or  in  England;  and  there  with  as  deep  and  tragic 
feeling  as  belongs  to  Clytaanestra,  Medea,  or 
any  other,  we  oust  leave  her  condemned.  **  1 


Phe  deformation  is  said  to  have  reached  its 
culmination  in  Cromwell,  and  ooth  acott  and  Carlyle 
go  on  to  deal  with  this  period  of  history,  and  here 
even  more  than  in  the  works  on  the  early  reformat ioB9 
we  see  not  only  their  divergence  of  interests,  but 
also  their  divergence  of  ideas  and  loyalties,  while  at 


1  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Ms says  of  Carlyle,  Vol.V 
Portraits  of  John  Ehox. 
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the  same  time  there  are  striking  similarities  in 
spite  of  these  diversities# 


Heedless  to  say  it  is  the  action  of  the  period 
rather  than  the  thou  ht  that  attracts  acott.  The 
novel  ‘Woodstock*4  is  full  of  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  incident  and  exciting  activity#  file  clash  of 
swords,  the  element  of  danger,  the  caili  of  hidden 
passages,  the  horror  of  sudden  death,  —  these  tire 
the  very  essence  of  the  book,  and  the  religious 
element  enters  scarcely  at  all.  Scott  did  not  see 
the  seventeenth  century  as  Carlyle  did,  as  an  age 
of  true  piety,  hut  as  one  of  general  fanaticism. 

He  is  mostly  contemptuous  of  the  various  sects 
that  made  up  the  Roundheads  # 

"The  presumption  of  these  learned  Thebans 
being  in  exact  proportion  to  their  ignorance 
the  last  was  total,  and  the  first  boundless# 
Their  behavior  in  church  was  anything  but 
reverential  or  edifying#  -.oat  of  them 
affected  a  cynical  contempt  for  all  that  was 
only  held  sacred  by  human  sanction;  the 
church  was  to  ihese  men  out  a  steeple-house, 
the  clergyman  an  ordinary  person,  her  or¬ 
dinances  dry  bran  and  sapless  pottage,  un¬ 
fitted  for  the  spiritualised  palates  of  the 
saints,  and  the  prayer  an  address  to  Heaven 
to  which  each  acceded  or  not  as  in  his  too 
critical  4u&3eraent  he  conceived  fit.8  1 

Of  the  Independent  orator  he  says: 


1  Hoods took.  Chapter  1 
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"Upon  thi3  therae  he  commenced  one  of  thot  e  wild 
declamations  common  at  the  period  in  -which  men 
were  accustomed  to  wrest  and  pervert  the  language 
of  Scripture  by  adapting  it  to  raodern  events."  1 

He  says  of  General  larrison  tliat  he  "was  one  of  those 
who  are  called  Plfth  monarchy  hen,  \/ho  going  even 
beyond  the  general  fanaticism  of  the  a  ;e  presumptu¬ 
ously  interpreted  the  Hook  of  the  -.eveiati  ms  after 
their  own  fancies4. 


It  is  quite  clearly  seen  that  acott  *s  sympathies 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Cavaliers.  He  refers  contin¬ 
ually  to  the  bad  aspects  of  the  houndhes&s*  to  the 
"rapine  of  2)esborou  di" *  the  ’cold  scepticism  of  Bletson" 
the  " frantic  enthusiasm11  of  Harrison;  and  Trusty  Tomkins 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  hypocritical 
libertine.  In  Chapter  XI  of  'Woodstock 14 .  /here  he 
deals  with  the  various  x  >undhead  sects*  ucott  chooses 
as  his  chapter  heading  same  lines  from  hryden’s  satire 
on  non-conibrmists  *  "The  hind  and  the  ranther".  and 
these  drive  home  his  dislike  of  such  sects. 

"The  bloody  bear*  an  independent  beast 
Unlick*d  to  forms,  is  groans  his  hate  expressed. 


llext  him  the  buffoon  ape*  as  atheists  use, 
Mimiek*d  all  sects  and  had  his  own  to  choose." 


1  Toodstoek,  Chapter  I 

2  Ibid*  Chapter  XI 
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Everard  and  Cromwell  are  the  only  Houndheuds  that 
treated  at  all  sympathetically.  Lockhart  tells  us 
that  Scott  found  no  poetry  in  the  Houndheads 5  they 
were  too  sober  for  him.  and  so  he  could  not  treat 
them  kindly.  The  Cavaliers  are  on  the  whole  very 
likeable  people,  old  ^ee  wita  his  love  of  ohoices  peare. 
Jollife  with  his  loyalty.  Albert  vita  hi3  courageous 
devotion  to  Charles,  ildrake  with  his  fierce  royal¬ 
ism.  and  of  course  Charles  himself.  —  these  are  char¬ 
acters  that  we  know  Acott  ad  ii£ed.  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  in  this  novel  Acott  makes  a  character’s 
attitude  to  Shakes peare  more  or  less  a  criterion  of 
his  sympathies,  ocoti  was  passionately  fond  of 
Ahakespeare,  with  perhaps  as  intense  a  love  as  old 
Lee.  ithout  his  garrulousness  on  the  subject,  when 
a  character  like  » ildrake  shows  a  knowledge  and  a 
liking  for  Shakespeare,  it  is  meant  to  count  in  his 
favor,  just  as  it  is  meant  to  count  against  Charles 
that  he  is  indifferent  to  the  poet  when  we  first 
meet  him.  though,  his  attitude  changes  later,  perhaps 
to  correspond  to  his  more  noble  demeanor,  the  fact 
that  Sverard  seems  to  prefer  Ailton  to  Ahakespeare 
is  meant  to  be  somewhat  disparaging.  —  his  hound- 
head  qualities  coming  out  in  him.  ,e  would  expect 
the  libertine  Tomkins  to  have  nothing  good  to  say 
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about  Shakes paare ,  and  he  denounces  him  very  vehem¬ 
ently. 

*Qn  thee,  william  Shakespeare,  I  charge  what  e’er 
of  such  lawless  idleness  and  immodest  folly 
hath  defiled  the  land  since  thy  duy.*  1 

hut  although  in  his  heart  ~cott  favored  tb*  Royal  t 

cause,  he  saw  in  hia  mind  that  the  fault  of  the 

upheaval  lay  on  both  sides. 

a£nose  wno  study  history  for  instruction  will 
perceive  that  nothing  but  the  want  of  concession 
on  either  side,  and  deadly  height  to  which  the 
animosity  of  the  King’s  and  Parliament’s  parties 
had  arisen,  could  have  so  totally  overthrow 
the  well-poised  balance  of  the  English  consti¬ 
tution.”  2 


feel  that  had  bcotr  lived  during  this  period 
he  Afould  have  followed  the  Stuarts.  Although  he  was 
not  blind  to  their  faults,  he  was  very  prone  to 
excuse  them,  bhis  is  clearly  seen  in  his  attitude 

to  Charles  I. 

“Tory  as  I  am,  my  heart  only  goes  with  King 
Charles  in  his  struggles  and  distresses,  for 
the  fore  part  of  his  reign  was  a  series  of  mis¬ 
conduct;  however  if  he  sowed  the  wind,  God 
knows  he  reaped  the  whirlwind*. •*  bound  there¬ 
fore  be  the  sleep  and  henceforth  undisturbed 
the  ashes  of  this  unhappy  prince...  His  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  particular  form  of  worship  wa3  in  him 
a  conscience,  for  he  adhered  to  the  Church  of 
England,  when  by  giving  up  that  favorite  point 
he  m  ght  have  secured  his  re-establishment 


1  woods tack,  Chapter  III 

2  Ibid,  Chapter  aI 
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and  in  that  sense  he  *ay  be  justly  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  martyr,  though  hxs  early  political 
errors  blemish  his  character  as  Ling  of 

ngland. •  1 

One  feels  that  ocott  did  not  tmuk  sucu  blemishes 

marred  the  picture  beyond  o  re  pair.  »cot,t  would 

sympathise  with  Charles1 2 3  love  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

In  hi a  treatment  of  hold enough,  Scott  has  drawn 

an  honest  Presbyterian  with  truth  and  kindness, 

and  yet  when  he  compares  him  to  the  old  Anglican 

rector  we  know  which  aeott  prefers. 

•Mr*  Holden ough  began  to  walk  up  the  aisles 
of  the  c  i&pel,  not  with  the  slow  and  dig¬ 
nified  carriage  ith  which  the  old  rector 
was  of  yore  wont  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  surplice,  but  with  a  hasty  step, 
like  one  who  arrives  t  jo  late  at  an  appoint¬ 
ment  and  bustles  forward  to  make  the  best 
use  of  his  time1**  2 

acott  himself  was  an  anglieao*  he  had  seen  brought 
up  in  the  rres by terian  Church,  out  Lockhart  tells 

uss 

•He  took  up  earl;  is  life  a  repugnance  to 
the  mode  in  which  worship  is  conducted  in 
the  Scottish  _ js t  afel  i n liment  and  adhered  to 
the  sister  Church,  whose  system  of  ?ovem- 
raent  and  discipline  he  believed  to  be  the 
fairest  copy  of  the  primitive  polity ,  and 
whose  liturgies  and  collects  he  reverenced  as 
having  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  ages 
immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles.-  3 


1  Lockhart’s  Life  of  acott.  Volume  XI,  page  372 

2  \oodstock.  Chapter  i 

3  Loekhart’s  j^ife  of  ^eott*  Vol*  H  page 
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Although  he  made  no  parade  of  his  religion,  bcott  hud 
as  sincere  belief  in  ortnodox  Christianity  of  which 
he  was  not  ashamed,  A  friend  visitiu  him  at  .Abbots¬ 
ford  left  us  the  following  description  of  ccott’s 
religions  -oracticee. 

**L  .dies  and  gentlemen  I  shall  read  prayers  at 
eleven  when  1  expect  you  all  to  attend,*  ,e 
did  not  treat  the  subject  as  if  ashamed  of  it, 
which  some  do.  He  did  not  sgy,  ’those  who 
please  may  come,  and  anyone  who  likes  may  stay 
away* ,  as  I  have  often  heard.  He  read  the 
Church  of  England  service  and  did  it  with  sing¬ 
ular  beauty  and  impressiveness,  varying  his 
voice  according  to  the  subject,**  1 


In  11 V7 oodstock**  at  one  point  he  refers  to  the 
burial  of  Charles  I,  and  we  feel  his  definite  criticism 
of  the  roundheads,  dllArake  gaaed  “as  he  passed,  upon 
the  beautiful  chapel  union  h^d  nut  lately  received 


in  darkness  and  silence  the  unhonored  remains  of  the 

2 

slaughtered  ling  of  ngland",  ocott  felt  this  was 
sacrilege,  and  sacrilege  always  moved  him  deeply. 

His  reverence  for  old  institutions  made  hia  dislike 
any  irreverent  treatment  of  them,  .hen  the  ocottlsh 
Kegalia  was  brought  out  from  its  resting  place,  acott*s 
daughter  heard  him  a exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  deepest 
emotion,  •something  between  anger  and  despair*  as  sue 

-in ■■  -■rr-|i«ir>i-fWiirr—  ■iimir  n.nr  n i  -  ■  1  11  ■  ■'  111  111  —  nwmiiHiw.ow-Jg-  ■**«*  •»'  1  ■»'*  "■  — — 

1  aockhart  *  s  juife  of  ^eott,  Vol.  IV,  page  221 
Z  o n/dstoek.  Chapter  VIII 
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she  expresses  it,  —  • By  dod,  ho!*  one  of  tlie  Corauiss- 
ionera,  not  quite  entering  into  the  solemnity  with  wnieh 
Gcott  regarded  this  ouainesa,  hud  it  aeerna  made  u 
sort  of  motion  a3  it'  he  meant  to  put  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  near  him,  hut 
the  voice  and  aspect  of  the  poet  were  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  the  worthy  gentleman  understand  his 
1 

error.**  How  much  greater  would  have  been  his  pro¬ 
test  against  ordinary  men  irreverently  trying  and 
beheading  their  king  like  a  co  i;ion  criminal! 

beott*s  btuart  bias  io  perhaps  beat  seen  in  -.is 
attitude  to  Charles  II.  Ih>  re  was  no  gettin^  around 
the  fact  that  cnurles  was  a  dissolute  libertine, 
but  bcott  attempts  to  find  excuses  for  him,  and  to 
show  that  his  kingly  qualities  out-weighed  his 
vices.  The  blame  lay  not  with  Charles,  but  with 
his  friends. 

ttHis  virtues  were  his  own,  his  libertinism  the 
fault  of  education,  or  rather  the  want  of 
educati  nf  and  the  corrupting  advice  of  syco¬ 
phants  and  flatterers. a  2 

At  the  same  time  he  endeavors  to  show  that  Charles* 

faults  are  not  entirely  contemptible. 


1  .sockhart^  juife  of  ucott,  Vol*  Ilf,  page 

2  .oodstoek.  Chapter  Jl£VIII 
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“He  waa  by  no  means  subject  to  tuoae  violent 
and  engrossing  passions  to  gratify  which 
the  world  had  been  thought  well  lost,  ais 
amours ,  iiice  many  ox  the  present  u^y ,  were 
rather  matters  ox'  haoit  and  fasuion,  man  of 
passion  and  affeeti un. • • •  An  amour  waa  with 
him  a  matter  of  amusement,  a  regular  conse¬ 
quence  as  it  seemed  to  him  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  in  society...  notwithstanding 
his  total  looseness  of  principle  and  system¬ 
atic  disbelief  in  the  virtue  of  women,  and  the 
honor  of  men  as  connected  with  the  character 
of  their  female  relatives,  Charles  was  not 
a  person  to  have  studiously  introduced  disgrace 
into  a  family  where  a  conquest  might  have 
been  violently  disputed,  attained  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  accompanied  with  eneral  distress.**  1 


Continuing  this  sympathetic  treatment,  acott 
delights  to  show  us  Charles  in  scenes  that  bring  out 
his  kingly  qualities  and  nobility,  the  things  that 
hcott  ad  wires  aim  for.  heott  .rotilu  eujpy  the  dram¬ 
atic  scene  h lere  diaries  x'eveuls  himself  to  gverard 
to  save  Alice-ee’s  happiness. 

“Master  wverard  must  be  pleased  in  finding 
only  a  fugitive  prince  in  the  pel's  on  in 
who®  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  successful 
rival.  Me  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  feelings 
which  prevented  me  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  cover  which  this  young  lady*s  devoted 
loyalty  afforded  me  at  the  risk  of  her  mn 
happiness.**  2 

Charles  again  rise  to  the  heights  of  nobility  when 
jfverard  offers  his  assistance. 


1  woods  tuck,  chapter  jwvI-1 

2  woodstock.  Chapter  XXIII 
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ii  l  can,  I  will  dispense  ..ioii  applying  to 
you;  I  would  not  willingly  put  any  man's  c  jio- 
passion  at  war  with  hia  utilise  of  duty  on  mr 

account.*  1 

Charles  is  every  inch  a  xing  in  the  scene  ahere  he 
takes  his  leave  of-  Jverurd.  Je  mi  lit  substitute 
the  name  ccott  for  Everard  in  the  following  passage. 

*'ihere  was  something  in  the  manner  of  Charles 
that  was  extremely  affecting;  something  too 
in  hi3  condition  as  a  fugitive  in  the  king¬ 
dom  that  was  his  own  by  inheritance  that  made 
a  direct  appeal  to  Jver#ard*s  bosom.  u  2 


One  would  expect  that  since  ceott  so  definitely 
favors  the  btuarts f  he  would  condemn  Cromwell,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Croa/ell  is  for  ocott,  as 
for  many  others,  somewhat  of  an  enigma.  Cromwell 
does  not  impress  us  us  oein j  as  real  a  person  as 

SceH’S  Cvt>w\\oeVV 

Charles,  but  im  is  nevertheless  nearer  to  his  tor- 
A 

ical  truth  than  any  other  oicture  of  nim  before 
Carlyle's,  bcott  recognized  the  strange  mixture  of 
elements  in  his  nature,  and  succeeds  in  making  us 
feel  his  mysticism,  his  self-deception,  his  tortured 
soul.  Huch  of  the  traditional,  hypocritical  Crom¬ 
well  remains  in  ccott,  but  there  is  also  a  definite 
attempt  made  to  understand  this  great  figure,  ~cott 
i3  interested  in  this  myoterious  solaier-priest. 


1  Woodstock,  Chapter  X/JLil 

2  Ibid 
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and  tries  to  do  him  Justice* 

“xiia  manner  oi  apeaxing  when  he  had  one  purpose 
to  make  himself  distinctly  understood  'was 
energetic  and  forcible*  though  neither  grace¬ 
ful  nor  eloquent,  do  wan  on  such  occasions 
could  put  hi a  meaning  into  fewer  and  more 
decisive  words,  hut  when  as  it  often  happened, 
he  had  a  mind  to  play  the  orator  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  people* 3  ears,  without  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  their  understanding,  • . .  that 
though  one  of  the  most  shrewd  men  in  England, 
he  was  perhaps  the  most  unintelligible  speaker 
that  ever  perplexed  an  audience.8  1 

Uut  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  see  him  as  an  en¬ 
tirely  sincere  man  as  Carlyle  does* 

•Unquestionably  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
sincerely  enthusiastic,  and  when  his  natural 
temper,  slightly  subject  to  hypochondria 
was  strongly  agitated  oy  the  same  fanaticism 
which  influenced  so  many  persons  of  the  time* 

Un  the  other  hand  tuere  were  periods  during 
his  career  when  we  certainly  do  him  no  in¬ 
justice  in  charging  him  with  a  hypocritical 
affectation.* ••  And  so  ingenious  is  the  human 
heart  in  deceiving  itself  as  well  ae  others, 
that  it  is  probable  that  neither  Cromwell  him¬ 
self,  nor  those  making  similar  pretensions 
to  distinguished  piety  could  have  exactly 
fixed  the  point  at  which  their  enthusiasm 
terminated  and  their  hypocrisy  commenced."  2 

Perhaps  because  beott  was  so  reticent  himself  on  the 

* 

subject  of  religion  he  could  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  man  translated  all  his  activities 
and  thoughts  in  scriptural  terms  could  do  so  -ituout 
h  pocrisy.  hie  speeches  he  puts  in  the  mourn  of 


1  .oodstock.  Chapter  VIII 


2  Ibid 
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of  Cromwell  have  a  hypocritical  ring,  ocott  speaks 

of  his  "canting  drawl-  that -f lowed,  on  in  a  stream 

so  raasy  that  no  oae  could  discover  which  way  its 

1 

course  was  tending".  One  is  invariably  reyelled 
by  Cromwell  when  he  speaks  in  this  veins 

*le  would  not  there  were  any  corner  in  our 
dwelling  where  the  hungry  soul  lijit  not 
meet  'ith  manna*  uao  the  good  man  carried 
onward  in  his  discourse? 11  2 


ncott  endeavors  to  paint  all  sides  of  this 

i 

complex  character.  He  gives  him  his  due  for  toler¬ 
ation  when  he  nits  this  s  eech  in  his  lauth. 

JIn  my  apprehension  there  is  more  of  Christian 
liberty  in  leaving  it  to  toe  aiacretion  of 
the  uangry  soul  to  see^c  nis  eaification 
where  it  con  oe  found.**  3 

He  mak  s  him  mild  at  times ,  and  at  other  times 

ruthless. 

"•Kill  them  on  the  spot, *  he  repeated,  *  be 
the^/  who  or  what  they  will.  Better  so 
than  trouble  the  Commonwealth  ith  prisoners.  *  *4 

He  is  very  human  when  he  bee oiaes  out  of  patience  with 

Co  moral  Huxagudgeoa  and  says:  -*o-o  please  your  idiocy, 

5 

thou  art  an  ass." 

1  toodstock.  Chapter  ZSh  ' 

2  Ibid,  Chapter  mom  VIII 

3  Ibid,  Chapter 

4  Ibid,  Chapter  HXXIII 

5  Ibid,  Chapter  XXXI 1 1 
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bcott  tries  to  show  him  fairly ,  but  the  big 
drawback  was  hi.)  execution  of  Charles  I.  acott  felt  he 
roust  have  been  remorseful  uoout  it,  and  so  he  pictures 
him  suddenly  being  reminded  of  the  deed  hen  he  sees 
Charles*  oicture.  hie  countenance  was  agitated 
by  inward  and  indescribable  feelings,  and  he  muttered 
wild  words:  *It  was  a  stem  necessity  — •  it  was  an 
awful  deed**.  Again  we  are  reminded  of  the  scenes  in 
**Macbeth 3 .  and  the  comparison  is  unfavorable?  but  as 
in  the  Mary  3cene,  the  character  revelation  is  excell¬ 
ent.  Ceott  was  sure  that  this  must  have  oeen  what 
Cromwell  would  feel  after  such  a  terrible  deed.  Crom¬ 
well  becomes  at  this  point  a  deeply  moving  human  figure, 
the  prey  of  doubts  and  fears* 

In  spite  of  Cran*ell*8  faults,  his  hypocrisy,  hio 
self-deception,  aeott  did  realise  s  omething  of  the 
greatness  of  that  lonely  spirit  when  he  describes  his 
final  magnanimity  to  the  royalists*  He  saw  that  Crom¬ 
well  had  great  qualities  that  made  him  a  good  leader, 

"a  contempt  of  folly,  a  hatred  af  affectation,  a  dis¬ 
like  of  ceremony3,  and  strong  intrinsic  qualities 
of  sense  and  courage3.  lie  would  agree  with  Aver urd 
about  the  value  of  Cromwell  at  that  time* 

"Among  tue  contending  parties  he  in  tue  strongest 
the  /isest  and  most  moderate,  and  ambitious  taough 


, 
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he  be,  perhaps  not  the  most  dangerous. 4  1 
He  would  go  no  farther.  Certainly  he  never  saw  Crom¬ 
well  as  the  savior  of  the  age,  the  Hod-inspired  soul 
sent  down  to  restore  the  world  to  true  piety.  Cromwell 
was  tho  lesser  of  two  evils?  he  was  definitely  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  democratic  chaos  of  eects. 

Carlyle  did  a  great  service  to  history  by  causing 
the  "raaases  of  brutish  darkness '*  that  surrounded  Crom- 
well  to  ari.irural'ly  disappear,  until  we  see  the  man  in 

A 

the  light  of  his  own  greatness,  he  was  responsible 
for  exploding  the  traditional  myth  of  the  hypocritical, 
smug,  ambitious  politician.  He  presents  in  its  place 
Oliver  Cromwell  as  the  naoul  of  the  furitan  revolt  % 
the  man,  not  of  falsehoods*  but  of  truths,  w  whose  words 
clo  carry  a  meaning  with  them-,  lie  pictures  Cromwell 
with  imaginative  greatness*  with  vigor  and  passion. 

He  had  to  interpret  the  records  with  a  new  spirit,  in¬ 
fuse  life  into  the  dry  dust  of  the  past,  and  present 
the  world  with  the  living  image  of  a  man. 

Carlyle  began  with  the  premise  that  the  xurit&n 
Age  was  an  heroic  one  in  wuicii  the  god-like  ruleu  the 
world,  and  man  again  walked  humbly  /ith  his  bod  as  he 
had  in  the  time  of  Abbot  bams  on.  Carlyle  wanted  men  to 

1  Woodstock,  Chapter  VI 
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understand  that  "the  seventeenth  century  did  exist; 

that  it  waa  not  a  waste  ruboish  continent  of*  mshworth- 

lialaon  State-Papers,  of  Philosophical  Scepticisms, 

dilettantisms,  dry as dust  torpedoismo;  —  but  an  actual 

flesh  and  blood  fact;  with  color  in  its  cheeks,  with 

awful  wj.rp.izt ,  heroic  thoughts  in  its  heart,  and  at  last 

1 

ith  steel  sword  in  it©  hand*"  It  was  an  age  of 
sincerity,  not  one  of  cant  and  official  jargon.  "aeally 
and  trolly  it  may  in  a  manner  be  said,  cant,  parli&mentry 
and  other  jargon  were  still  to  invent  in  this  world. 4 
if  men  would  banish  from  tueir  eyes  sne  mists  of  pre¬ 
judice  they  would  see  that  the  Puritan  /arid  was  a 
"practical  orld  based  on  belief  in  God;  -«  such  as 
many  centuries  had  seen  before,  but  as  never  any  century 
since  has  been  privileged  to  see.  It  was  the  last 
glimpse  of  it  in  our  world,  this  of  /English  Protestant¬ 
ism;  very  great,  very  glorious;  tragical  enough  to  fill 

3 

thinking  hearts  that  look  on  it  from  these  days  of  ours*** 
God*s  law  was  made  good  in  the  /orld,  and  iaen  lived  and 
worked  inspired  by  a  heavenly  purpose,  the  purpose  of 
the  reign  of  God  on  earth,  a  tiling  worth  living  and 
dying  for.  Puis  for  Carlyle  was  the  general  spirit  of 

‘  .  “ .  ’  .  . .  ■  -  -  I . f'— -,-T . ! 

L  Gromcrell’s  Letters  and  speeches,  Voi.  X,  page  ?9 

2  Ibid 

3  Crowell’s  Letters  find  Speeches,  Vol*  X,  page  81 
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Jigland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  .JL1  .  ji  laud  wan  to 

become  a  Church,  presided  over  by  "true  God-c  *nsecrated 

rieats  "whose  hearts  the  most  High  had  touched  and 

halloaed  /ith  hia  fire;  this  was  tLe  orayer  of  many? 

1 

it  was  the  god-like  hope  of  some".  Knaves  and  quacks 
abounded  then  as  in  any  age,  but  that  age  was  heroic 
because  it  had  declared  "war  to  the  death  with  these, 
and  would  have  neither  truce  nor  treaty  with  these, 
and  went  forth  flame-er owned,  as  -ith  bared  sword  .aid 
called  wile  xaoet  aigu  to  wi toons  what  it  would  not 
endure  these1*. 

As  Dante  was  the  Diddle  Ages,  so  Cromwell  was  the 

Puritan  hevolt,  and  little  else  was  of  importance 

but  this  great  Pod-  ui&ed  man,  wise,  devout,  steadfast, 

and  -worthy,  who  like  Knox  and  Luther  before  him,  dared 

to  take  his  stand  on  the  verities  of  life,  and  lead 

men  hack  from  sham  and  hypocrisy  to  truth*  he  had  the 

ability  to  see  into  the  heart  of  things  and  once  he 

“had  taken  survey  and  measure  of  it;  Oliver  descends 

on  it  like  the  hammer  of  fhor;  smites  it,  as  at  one 

fell  me am  stroke  into  dust  and  rain,  never  to  reunite 

3 

against  him  store*1*  dcott  would  distrust  a  man  who 
T"~  Cromveiifs  'letters'  and  bpeechea,  Vol1*'  a,  "page  " 

2  Ibid,  Yol.I,  page  84 

3  Ibid,  Yol.  II,  page  50 
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struck  such  smashing  blows  at  things  that  stood  in  his 
way |  Carlyle  would  glory  in  him  as  a  man  who  knew 
where  he  was  going  and  stopped  for  not  ling. 

Cromwell  was  no  enigma  for  Carlyle  as  he  was 
for  v>cott .  If  you  accept  the  premise  that  Cromwell 
was  a  sincere  man  and  a  devout  one,  the  rest  of  the 
picture  falls  into  perfect  perspective,  sarlyle  allow¬ 
ed  his  hero  to  live  his  own  life  through  his  own  letters 
and  papers,  The  result  is  that  we  see  a  very  human 
man  at  first  drawn  into  the  struggle  against  his  will, 
but  later  being  forced  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  God  and 
his  fellow-man  to  hold  to  his  tusk.  Carlyle  first 
convinced  liras  elf  by  long  laborious  research,  and  many 
visits  to  localities  of  Cromwell’s  activities  that 
Cromwell  was  a  hero-king,  and  then  being  convinced, 
he  proceeded  to  enlighten  the  world  so  effectively 
that  no  one  can  any  longer  dismiss  Cromwell  as  bigoted 
anti  eelf~see.riag.  cut  of  a  huge  mass  of  material  he 
has  succeeded  in  creating  a  life  pageant  of  Cromwell 
to  the  accompaniment  of  his  own  letters. 

The  Cromwell  that  emerges  is  a  complex  one*  with 
a  peculiar  combination  of  emotionalism  and  political 
practicality  that  was  very  likre  Carlyle’s  own.  and  is 
no  doubt  the  reason  Carlyle  was  able  to  appreciate 
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the  genius  of  tills  great  Puritan.  As  with  his  lied- 
ieval  heroes,  not  ling  in  Cromwell  is  to  he  condemned. 
He  is  the  superman,  the  sincere  believer  in  his 
religion  and  the  steadfast  laborer  for  his  nation, 
bathing  else  mattered.  hen  Carlyle  proves  Cromwell’s 
honesty  and  sincerity,  he  thinks  his  work  is  finished. 
The  vindication  becomes  a  psalm  of  praise  and  glory, 
and  Cromwell's  shortcomings,  (for  he  was  oujg  human), 
take  on  some  tiling  of  the  halo  of  glory,  and  his 
hypochondria,  his  mazy  speeches,  his  ruthleasneas, 
assume  the  aspect  of  essential  attributes  of  the 
heaven-inspired  mail.  )f  his  hypochondria,  Carlyle 
says  t 

“Hr  Cromwell  for  many  years  was  very  splenetic, 
often  thought  he  was  uoout  to  die,  and  also 
had  fancies  about  the  Town  Cross.  arief  intim¬ 
ation  of  which  the  reflective  reader  may  make 
a  great  deal,  namuel  Johnson  too  had  h,  pochon- 
dria;  all  great  souls  are  apt  to  have,  —  and 
to  be  in  thick  darkness  generally  till  the 
eternal  ways  and  the  vague  auyss  of  life  knit 
itself  up  into  fragments  for  them. tt  1 

To  Carlyle  Cromwell's  speeches  were  from  a  mind  full 
of  meaning  but  careless  about  the  vords  used,  and  it 
was  because  he  mostly  spoke  extempore  that  his  mean¬ 
ing  was  often  not  clear. 

Carlyle  would  seem  to  approve  of  deceit  in  his 


1  Cromwell’s  setters  and  speeches,  Vol.  I,  page  50 
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her^.  He  makes  a  sublfle  distinction  when  he  says 
that  Cromwell  did  not  lie,  he  merely  held  back  part  of 
the  truth  because  the  pigmy  men  around  him  were  incap¬ 
able  of  receiving  it.  But  these  speeches  were  of 
little  importance.  "Conviction  in  an  earnest 

age  means  not  lengthy  spouting  in  Exeter  Hall,  but 

1 

rapid,  silent  Practice  d>n  the  face  of  the  Earth." 


So  Cromwell,  the  man  who  translated  his  divine 

thoughts  into  action  is  to  be  judged  by  that  action, 

Carlyle  was  not  repelled  by  Cromwell 8 s  ruthlessness, 

but  rather  attracted  to  this  "armed  soldier,  terrible 

as  death,  relentless  as  Doom,  doing  God’s  judgement 

2 

on  the  enemies  of  God".  The  terrible  massacres  in 

Ireland  rouse  no  note  of  censure. 

"To  those  who  think  that  a  land  overrun  with 
sanguinary  Q,uacks  can  be  healed  by  sprinkling 
it  with  rose-water,  these  (Irish)  letters  must 
be  very  horrible....  Oliver  Cromwell  did  believe 
in  God’s  judgement;  and  didiiot  believe  in 
the  rose-water  plan  of  surgery;  which,  in  fact, 
is  this  editor's  ease  too.....  In  Oliver's 
time  there  was  yet  no  distracted  jargon  of 
’abolishing  Capital  Punishments’,  of  Jean 
Jacques  Philanthropy  and  universal  rose-water 
in  this  world  still  so  full  of  sin.  Men’s 
notion  was  not  for  abolishing  punishments  but 
for  making  laws  just....  Only  in  late  decadent 
generations,  fast  hastening  towards  radical 


1  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches,  Yol.  II,  page  33 

2  Ibid,  Yol,  II,  page  51 
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change  or  final  perdition  can  such  mouhing- 
up  of  good  and  evil  into  one  universal 
pa  tent -treacle,  and  lost  unmedicol  electuary, 
of  ^ousseauiun  sentimentalism,  universal 
Pardon  and  benevolence,  /ith  dinner  and 
drink  and  one  cheer  more,  take  effect  in  our 
earfch.  Llec tansy  very  poisonous ^  as  u  ;eet 
as  it  is,  and  very  nauseous;  of  which  Oliver 
happier  than  we,  had  n,t  yet  heard  the 
slightedt  intimation,  even  in  dreams*"  1 

mo  Cromwell  when  the  need  arose  could  and  aid  strike 

li^e  was  '»rath  of  uob-;#  uprooting  slicing  all 

that  a  t  ood  in  life  way#  curing  for  nothing  but  the 

fact  that  *iod  is  in  lieav  n,  and  He  doth  what  pleas eth 

Him;  His  and  only  His  e  il  shall  stand  'v#iateoever 

2 

the  designs  of  men  and  the  fury  of  the  people  he'1 2* 


But  if  Cromwell  could  be  ruthless#  he  /could  also- 
be  merciful ,  loving  and  kind*  He  was  not  prodigal 
of  human  life,  and  continually  urged  surrender  in¬ 
stead  of  slaughter*  his  family  letters  are  full  of 
“gentle  domesticities  aad  pieties &uni  he  shows  a 
loving  concern  for  those  nearest  to  aim,  a©  was 
always  ready  to  help  those  in  distress#  ana  nls 
letters  show  he  was  continually  asking  for  and  inter¬ 


vening  on  behalf  of  more  unfortunate  creatures. 
These  letters  on  family  affairs  did  much  to  dispell 
the  picture  of  a  stem,  dour,  merciless  ogre* 


1  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  speeches ,  VOX*  II,  page  51 

2  Ibid,  Vol*  I,  page  257 
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Carlyle*  like  ocott*  st reuses  Cromwell's 
religious  toleration*  a  great  characteristic  for  a 
imn  to  have  in  any  age,  and  which  was  all  too 
lacking  generally  in  tlie  seventeenth  century’*  hen 
each  man  insisted  on  thrusting  his  ideas  on  every 
one  else.  Cromwell  believed  in  letting  laen  follow 
their  own  ideas. 

"Bir*  the  utate  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it 
takes  no  notice  of  their  ipinions;  if  they 
be  willing  faithfully  to  serve  it*  —  that 
satisfies.  I  advised  you  to  it*  formerly 
to  bear  with  men  of  different  Minds  fron 
yourself;  if  you  had  clone  it  when  X  advised 
you  to  it*  I  think  you  would  not  have  had  so 
many  stumbling  blocks  in  your  way*...  Take 
heed  of  being  sharp,  or  too  easily  sharpened 
b;  others,  against  those  to  vshom  you  can  ob- 
ject  little  but  that  they  square  not  with 
you  in  every  opinion  concerning  smtters  of 
religion!  1 


Before  leaving  Carlyle's  Cromwell*  the  “beaut¬ 
iful  great  soul;  to  -mom  the  temporal  is  all  irrad¬ 
iated  with  the  eternal*  nod  is  everywhere 

divinely  visible  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  man 

2 

has  as  it  were  become  divine  %  the  accuracy  of  the 
portrait  must  be  determined,  it  is  true  that  Car¬ 
lyle  allows  the  letters  and  speeches  to  talk  for 
therm  elves  *  but  in  places  he  reverts  to  the  school¬ 
master  and  c orrec ts  C roiawell * s  c oiapos iti one ,  so 


1  Cromwell's  letters  and  speeches*  Vol,  I*  page  lob 

2  Ibid*  Vol.  IV*  page  162 _ 
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that  it  is  Cromwell  modified  by  Carlyle  that  we  get  to 
know.  Carlyle,  in  spite  of  his  laborious  research, 
was  not  the  most  accurate  of  editors,  and  he  accepted 
the  Squire  Letters  without  questioning,  though  later 
scholars  have  proved  them  definitely  to  be  forgeries. 
This  leads  one  to  wonder  if  some  of  the  changes  Car¬ 
lyle  made  in  Cromwell’s  letters  and  speeches  were 
accurate  pieces  of  interpretation,  or  merely  the 
expurgation  of  material  that  would  show  his  hero 
in  a  less  favorable  light.  Throughout  the  work  Carlyle 
adds  his  little  comment  to  make  sure  the  reader  misses 
nothing  he  should  note.  His  parentheses  indicate 
the  direction  the  reader’s  thoughts  should  take.  He 
interpreted  Cromwell’s  way  of  speaking:  "a  kind  of 

1 

pathos  and  much  dignity  and  delicacy  in  the  tones’1. 

In  these  comments  he  lets  his  imagination  run  riot. 

He  insists  that  the  reader  see  the  scene  through  his 
eyes  and  hear  it  through  his  ears.  As  in  his  writings 
on  the  Middle  Ages,  the  repetition  of  the  same  idea 
over  and  over  again  becomes  almost  intolerable.  One 
feels  that  he  might  have  given  the  reader  credit  for 
realizing  after  the  third  or  fourth  reiteration  just 
what  his  thesis  was,  but  he  cannot  rest  content, 


1  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches,  Vol.  IV,  page  26 
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and  we  must  re«.u  again  and  again  of  the  great  sincere 
soul*  ” the  soul  in  right  earnest  about  its  own  awful 
life  work  in  this  world”,  the  man  driv  '..ecessity 

Divine  Providence,  the  eternal  Daws a,  „.>ut  here  as 
in  the  works  dealt  with  before,  this  endless  repeti¬ 
tion  is  3&ved  from  being  utterly  tedious  by  tile  vivid 
pictures  with  wuich  tne  book  is  filled,  .aid  'oj  the 
lively  details  that  can  create  a  picture  in  a  few 
words*  Cromwell’s  speeches  are  such  more  interesting 
because  we  see  him  dressed  E*in  plain  black  clothes 
and  gray  worsted  stockings9,  and  because  we  catch 
"the  tone  of  that  voice  reverberating  like  thunder 
from  the  roof  of  the  tainted  Chamber  over  the  heads  of 
Bradshaw,  Baoelrig,  acott  and  Company;  the  aspect 
of  that  face  with  its  lion-mouth  and  mournful  eyes,— 

kindled  now  and  radiant  mmk  all  of  it,  with  sorrow, 

1 

with  rebuke,  and  wrathful  defiance* a  Of  nia  other 
brilliant  descriptions,  one  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  picture  of  Cromwell  dismissing  the  mump  Parliament 
Cromwell  “rose  up,  put  off  his  hat,  and  spake9. 

'•Come,  eoLieJ  f  exclaims  my  Lord  General  in  a 
very  high  key,  ’we  have  had  enough  of  this,’  - 
and  in  fact  my  Lord  General  nor/  biasing  all  up 
into  clear  conflagrati m  exclaims,  *1  will  out 


1  Cromwell’s  Betters  and  speeches,  Vol*  111,  page  151 
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an  end  to  your  prating* •  and  steps  forth  into 
the  floor  of  the  House*  and  * clapping- >n  his  hat* 
and  occasionally  ’stumping  the  floor  with  his 
feet1*  begins  a  discourse  which  no  man  can  re¬ 
port .  *  It  is  not  fit  that,  you  should 

sit  here  any  longer!  You  have  sat  too  long  here 
for  any  good  you  have  been  doing  lately*  You 
shall  now  jive  place  to  better  iai  11$  Call  them 
inj’  adds  he  briefly  to  Harrison*  in  one  word 
of  c ota  land*  and  ’some  twenty  or  thirty*  grim 
musketeers  enter  with  bullets  in  their  snaphanceo; 
grimly  prompt  for  orders;  and  stand  in  ouiae  atti¬ 
tude  of  carry-arms  there* ...... 

’You  are  no  parliament;  I  say  you  are 
no  parliament**  and  his  eye  flashes  on  poor  ^r* 
Chalover,  an  official  man  of  a  me  value,  addicted 
to  the  battle?  ’some  of  you  are  *  and  he 
glares  into  Harry  lartin*  and  the  poor  uir  voter 
who  rose  to  order,  lewd  livers  both?  living  in 
open  contempt  of  Hod’s  Commandments*  •• .  ’Depart 
I  say?  and  let  us  have  done  with  you*  In  the  mane 
of  Hod*  —  go lta  1 


How  successful  Carlyle  kuo  been  in  recreating 
Cromwell  it  is  not  easy  to  determine*  He  had  without 
doubt  suceeeded  in  vindicating  Cromwell’s  character, 
and  in  teaching  the  enduring  value  of  character  in 
contrast  to  the  emptiness  of  political  theories  and 
institutions*  But  in  turning  Cromwell  into  a  moral 
superman  do  we  not  feel  he  has  sacrificed  something 
of  truth  for  a  pet  idea?  That  he  wrongly  imputes 
his  own  ideas  to  Cromwellas  clearly  seen  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Cromwell’s  polities*  Instead  of  tracing 
the  evolution  of  Cromwell’s  political  ideas  under  the 


1  C rom.rel  1*3  Letters  and  speeches*  Vol*  III*  page  b4* 
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stress  of  events ,  from  his  early  attempts  to  establish 
self-government,  step  by  step  to  hi3  acceptance  of  the 
role  of  dictator,  Carlyle  attributes  to  him  nis  own 
unquestioning  belief  in  autocracy*  when  the  Various 
parliaments  failed,  Carlyle  was  sure  it  proved  that 
government  by  popular  assembly  was  impossible,  and  he 
implies  Cromwell  also  saw  tuis  and  realised  that 
"there  can  only  one  thing  be  done;  search  be  made  whether 
there  is  any  :  ing,  Konning,  Canning,  or  supremely 

Able-Lan  that  you  can  fall  in  with,  to  take  charge 

1 

of  these  conflicting  and  colliding  elements",  —  and 
Cromwell  was  ready  at  hand  and  so  was  chosen*  Crom¬ 
well  became  Lord  Protector  because  he  was  forced  to 
by  circumstances,  by  the  impossibility  of  steering 
a  middle  course  between  the  Levellers  and  the  rres- 
byteriana*  inly  a  strong  autocratic  ouid  could  at 
this  moment  rule  Lnglund*  Cromwell  would  not  have 
agreed  with  Carlyle  that  "there  i3  a  due  throne  for 
the  noble  man;  — *  which  let  him  see  well  that  he  seize 

and  valiantly  defend  against  all  men  and  things*  God 

2 

gives  it  him?  let  no  Jevil  take  it  away*"  Because  of 
these  false  impressions,  Carlyle's  Cromwell  in  many 
ways  is  little  more  convincing  than  ^cott's,  ’whose 

1  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches,  Vol*  III,  ^oge  LI 

2  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  speeches,  Vol*  IIj.,  page  83 
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picture  is  biased  in  ae  opposiwe  direction. 


Carlyle  had  none  of  bcott’s  romantic  partial¬ 
ity  to  the  ctuarta.  lie  a  aw  their  errors  clearly, 
and,  as  with  Llary  vwueen  of  boots,  he  tre  ted  them 
kindly,  but  c ondemnei  them.  lie  saw  the  tragedy  of 
Charles  I,  and  pitied  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  saw  the  inevitability  of  the  outcome. 

"It  is  very  evident,  King  Charles,  baffled 
in  all  iiis  enterprises,  -md  reduced  really 
to  a  kind  of  crisis,  wished  much  this 
arl lament  C^oag  Parliament j  should  succeed, 
and  took  what  he  must  have  thought  incred¬ 
ible  juias  f  or  that  end.  hie  poor  *hng 
strives  visibly  tuxou^iout  to  control 
himself,  to  be  soft  and  patient;  inwardly 
writhing  and  rustling  with  royal  r^ge. 
IJnfortun.  te  .ling,  we  see  aim  chafing, 
stamping,  —  a  very  fiery  steed,  but  bridled, 
check-bitted,  by  innumerable  straps  asid 
c onsi derat i  ms;  struggling  inch  to  be  com¬ 
posed.....  .ling  Charles  .fas  going  on  his 
father  *  s  course,  only  >rith  frightful  accel¬ 
erations  he  and  his  res  >ec table  Tradit i  no 
and  liotions,  clothed  in  old  sheepskin  and 
respectable  Church- tippets,  were  all  pulling 
one  way;  England  and  the  hternal  Laws  pulling 
another;—  the  rent  fast  widening  till  no 
man  could  heal  it.*  1 

The  action  of  the  regicides  was  justified  in  the 
light  of  the  facts;  Charles  could  not  be  restrained 
otherwise. 

*In  fact,  his  majesty,  though  a  belligeraat 
party  who  had  not  now  one  soldier  on  foot, 
considered  himself  a  tower  of  strength,  as 


1  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  speeches,  Vol.  1,  page  53 
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indeed  he  was;  ii.ll  men  having  to  ua  inconceiv¬ 
able  reverence  for  him.  till  hitter  necessity 
and  he  together  drove  chern  away  from  it. 
Equivocations,  spasmodic  obstinacies  and  blind¬ 
ness  to  the  real  state  of  facto  must  have  an 
end."  1 

bo  for  the  good  of  ^ngland,  Charles  had  to  be  executed 
at  Whitehall,  and  this  "action  of  the  aiiglish  regicides 
did  in  effect  strike  a  d^-ap-like  deu,ta  through  the 
heart  of  -lunkeyisn  n~ivero**ily  in  wiio  world.  ..hereof 
flnnkeyism,  Cant,  Cloth- -ors. -ip,  or  whatever  u^ly 
naoe  it  have,  h.~s  g  me  about  incurably  sick  ever 

2 

since  and  is  now  at  length  in  these  generations  dying.8 


Carlyle  was  always  contemptuous  of  the  atuort 


Restoration. 

"by  and  by  they  shall  have  their  Charles  btuort 
back,  as  a  general  ReXl-lwynn  befendei*  of  the 
Faith  to  uo  all.*  3 

It  was  not  the  king  as  a  person  he  opposed!  he  felt 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  drove  the  reign  01'  aod 
from  the  earth,  and  broujnt  fc*njk  the  rale  of  e«nt 
and  iiaasaon,  and  filled  the  world  for  two  hundred 
years  with  godlesoness  and  hypocrisy,  he  was  not ,  ViouJeo^, 
completely  pessimistic  fhe  furitaa  revol¬ 

ution  had  been  a  step  forward,  in  spite  of  the  Reotor- 


1  Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches ,  Vol.  1,  page  244 

2  Ibid,  Vol.  I,  page  414 

3  Ibid,  Vol. 
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at ion* 

"If  it  please  Heaven  these  two  hundred  years  of 
universal  cant  in  speech,  with  so  much  of  Cotton¬ 
spinning,  (  oal-boring,  Commercing,  an  i  other 
valuable  sincerity  of  work  oing-on  the  while 
shall  not  be  quite  loot  to  us!  )ur  Cant  will 
vanish,  our  whole  baleful  cuimingly-eompacted 
Universe  of  Cost,  as  does  a  heavy  nightmare 
Dream,  fe  shall  awaken  and  find  ourselves  in  a 
world  greatly  widened.  —  fhy  furitanis 2  could 
not  continue?  ly  friend,  *nritanism  was  not  the 
complete  theory  of  this  immense  universe;  no,  only 
a  part  thereof!  To  me  it  seems  in  my  hours  of 
hope,  as  if  the  destinies  meant  something  grander 
with  -.ut  land  than  even  Oliver  *rotector  did! 

^e  will  work  ^-s  we  can  to  warns  fulfillment  of 
them.  •  1 


An  interesting  point  of  similarity  between  Carlyle 
and  loots  that  we  noted  before  comes  out  quite  clearly 
in  their  work  on  this  period,  and  that  is  their  atti¬ 
tude  to  democracy.  In  hi3  veneration  of  the  hero-king 
Cromwell,  we  have  seen  that  Carlyle  was  contemptuous 
of  democratic  overmaent,  and  leaned  heavily  towards 
a  benevolent  dictatorship.  Again  the  masses  were 
merely  the  sheep  to  be  led  by  the  shepherd,  and  not 
thinking,  self-willed,  self-acting  beings.  Carlyle 
thought  that  the  successive  failures  of  the  various 
attempts  to  rule  an  ’land  by  popular  assembly  proved 
conclusively  that  such  rule  was  not  possible.  It  did 
not  occur  to  him  to  analyse  the  reasons  why  democracy 


1  Cromwell’s  letters  and  speeches,  Vol.  IV,  page  184 
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failed  at  that  moment,  the  failure  was  all  that 
mattered  because  it  supported  his  contention  about 
the  need  for  a  heaven  inspired  dictator,  ae  had 
no  syapatay  for  the  reveller  movement  and  their 
desire  for  more  voice  in  the  affairs  of  state,  mis 
c oneapt  19  clearly  visible. 

"  ( They )  publish  on  the  first  of  May  their 
•agreement  of  the  People*,  — *  their  bentham- 
bieyes  Constitution;  annual  very  exquisite 
Parliament  and  other  Lilburn  apparatus ; 
diereby  the  Perfection  of  human  nature 
./ill  with  a  maximum  of  rapidity  be  secured 
and  a  millennium  straightway  arrive,  sings 
the  Lilburn  Oracle.  **  1 

He  speaks  of  the  men  who  dies  in  support  of  the 
Leveller  ideals  a.,  11  poor  misguided  martyrs”. 

Carlyle  was  sure  that  the  commonwealth  proved  the 
incapacity  of  popular  ^overaoeati  in  reality  it 
established  the  impossibility  of  a  personal  govern¬ 
ment  that  ignored  the  opinions  of  the  nation,  and 
depended  on  the  sword  for  its  strength# 


Scott  was  just  as  much  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
democratic  government  as  Carlyle,  but  he  would 
prefer  an  oligarchy  to  a  desist  ism*  in  *  woods  tock“ 
he  strikes  at  the  democratic  ideals  of  some  of  the 
sects  in  puritan  England  who  had  the  "visionary 


1  Cromwell* s  metiers  and  speeches,  uoi.  11,  page  29 
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idea  of  establishing  a  pure  democraticul  republic 
in  30  extensive  a  country  as  -.rituin.  ihis  was 
a  rash  theory  where  there  is  such  an  infinite 
difference  oetiarixt  ranks ,  habits,  educatim 
and  morals;  ./here  there  is  such  an  immense 
disproportion  betwixt  the  wealth  of  individuals 
and  here  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
consists  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  large 
towns  and  manufacturing  districts  —  men  un¬ 
fitted  to  bear  that  share  in  the  direction  of 
a  state  which  oust  be  exercised  by  the  members 
of  a  Republic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.®  1 


An  important  difference  that  emerges  is  the  use 
they  make  of  history.  Carlyle  is  again  the  rabid 
preacher,  the  propagandist,  ;ho  sees  in  aist ory  the 
means  of  teaching  the  men  or  ..is  own  age  a  much  needed 
lesson, —  to  teach  men  to  reco_,ai«e  due  hod-^ivon 
hero  and  follow  aim.  he  feared,  th^t  men,  ao  could 
let  a  hero  like  Cromwell  lie  buried  under  a  mass  of 
prejudice  and  hate  for  two  hundred  years,  would  not 
recognise  a  God-inspired  man  when  he  did  appear. 

He  hoped,  by  showing  men  the.  e  rent  figures,  that 
they  would  somehow  be  quicker  to  perceive  genius  in 
their  own  age.  scott,  as  before,  has  no  particular 
axe  to  grind,  except  to  show  us  in  action  the  ideals 
he  loved.  His  condemnation  of  the  noman  Catholic 
Church  is  conventional  and  unconvincing,  and  his 
interest  is  rather  in  watching  the  human  spectacle 
than  in  trying  to  reform  it.  fhe  period  of  the 


1^ iiuodstockiChaDterXI 
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^formation  and  Cromwell,  like  the  crusades,  -..ro- 
video  a  glorious  arena  for  all  kinds  of  action. 

This  period  is  more  idealised  1 >y  Carlyle  than 
by  ccott,  who  is  ijuch  more  critical,  particularly 
in  ‘foodst ock*  of  the  times#  than  he  was  >f  the 
kiddle  A  ;es*  he  does  however  picture  it  as  an 
age  in  fhieh  men  were  noble  and  gallant,  and  women 
were  t rente-  with  chivalrous  honor,  bo  Carlyle 
the  age.  was  as  ideal  as  the  -addle  Agee#  Men  were 
dev  out,  and  godly,  and  sincere,  and  he  looks  hack 
with  longing  to  the  old  days  of  faith*  Me  glosses 
over  the  terrible  struggles-,  massacres,  burnings 
and  slayings  that  accompanied  the  Aeformati on,  and 
the  horror  of  civil  was*  that  Marian was  plunged 
into,  hen  sincerely  relieved,  and  no  matter  what 
they  did#  the  reign  of  hod,  for  a  time#  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  earth* 

the  hero-worship  of  the  two  men  appears  again, 
hut  this  too  is  store  noticeable  in  Carlyle  than  in 
bcott.  lather ,  hnox  ^nd  Cromwell  can  do  no  wrong. 

Ho  mention  is  made  of  lather*1 3  attitude  to  the 
Peasant's  revolt  in  lexaany.  hien  he  urged  the 
nobles  to  put  it  down  without  mercy.  1  hi  ox’s  narrow- 
■lin&edness  and  bigotry  are  minimised.  And.  as  we 
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have  3een,  Cromwell  beeves  the  epitome  of  iill  that  is 
fine  and  good,  and  hio  bad  qualities  are  transformed* 
a3  by  some  marie  touch,  into  desirable  virtues,  ^cott * s 
hero-wcr3kip  is  not  so  obvious,  but  it  is  present  all 
the  same.  the  best  example  is  Italy  ;aeoa  of  acots, 
and  in  some  «ay8i  Charles  II.  He  is  not  quite  so 
blind  to  their  faults  as  he  was  to  hio  figures  in  the 
Hedieval  nov> Is,  jut  his  hero-worship  is  nevertheless 
apparent. 

As  wita  the  hi dale  ^ges,  ooiai  men  fail  to  touch 
certain  aspects  of  the  period.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  both  bcott  and  Carlyle  are  blina  to  the  economic 
implications  of  the  whole  reform  movement  that  cul¬ 
minated  in  Jutland  in  the  revoluti  m.  Particularly 
in  the  treatment  of  Cromwell,  the  importance  of  the 
economic  motive  behind  the  forces  of  his  ;  ery  is  ijnored. 
Like  Hilton,  both  men  only  saw  the  religious  revolution 
and  not  the  economic  one.  It  was  the  end  of  one  ep%h 
and  the  beginning  of  another,  the  beginning  of  the 
modem  period  of  commerce  and  capitalism.  In  the 
works  of  both  these  men  ‘there  is  no  indieati  mi  of  this 
fundamental  struggle  of  the  rising  Hiddle  Clara  against 
the  remaining  institutions  of  the  middle  Ages.  Pur¬ 
itanism,  because  of  its  strong  attack  on  the  Anglican 
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Church,  and  so  indirectly  m  the  monarchy,  cacao  iiilo 
favor  v/ith  the  mercnanta  who  saw  in  it  an  instrument 
to  rid  the  land  of  Monarchy,  and  all  its  feudal 
accompaniments.  The  Civil  far  shovra  a  definite  align¬ 
ment  of  classes,  and  was  a  strug  le  between  two  econ¬ 
omic  classes  rather  than  trr  religious  sects,  neither 
Carlyle  or  ~cott  seemed  to  see  the  connection  between 
the  religious  movement  and  capitalism,  They  failed 
completely  to  understand  that  the  reason  ALL  attempts 
at  parliament  if  fule  f  lied  was  not  because  democracy 
was  inherently  wrong,  out  because  there  was  a  further 
economic  split  within  the  Middle  Class,  into  the 
Merchants  and  the  Yeomen.  'hue  in  no  real  sense 
was  there  any  unity  in  the  Parliaments^  forces,  and  it 
was  an  impossibility  for  Cromwell  to  weld  them  to¬ 
gether. 

The  lower  clashes  are  almost  completely  ignored 
by  both  men.  In  bcott*s  novels  you  have  the  idea 
that  they  are  somewhere  pres ent  la  the  misty  background 
but  the:  do  not  emerge.  The  fiddle  Class  people 
like  the  Miller’s  daughter,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Glcndinning  Tower  are  adequately  represented,  but 
for  the  life  of  the  lower  classes  (and  how  it  was 
affected  by  the  religious  revolution,  we  must  look 
elsewhere  than  in  ->cott.  And  we  do  not  find  it  in 


Carlyle  either*  Its  absence  is  -acre  understand¬ 
able  because  Carlyle  */as  not  jo  much  interested  in 
the  mans  of  men  as  in  individuals*  -lie  lower 
cla33es  are  ignored.  It  is  0.3  thought  the  lov/est 
part  of  society  was  entirely  m important  in  the 
great  hist  nrical  trends  of  the  day'. 

The  picture  of  the  female  part  of  society  io 
also  very  inadequate*  icott’s  women,  like  his 
medieval  heroines  are  lifeless  and  uninteresting* 
hen  of  action  fill  the  picture*  and  the  /omen  are 
relegated  to  the  shadows*  dais  la  true  of  the 
fmen  in  these  three  novels,  with  the  exception 
of  Mary  gieen  of  acots,  who  is  a  deeply  moving 
figure*  Catherine  leyton,  too,  snows  more  life 
than  the  other  7 omen.  But  the  import  mice  of  /omen 
in  society,  the  effect  of  the  new  religious  move¬ 
ment  on  them,  and  their  effect  on  it  is  ignored* 
loots  was  nwver  ver„  happy  in  dealing  with  omen, 
and  lie  would  011  the  .-hole-  prefer  leaving  them  shadows* 
and  concentrate  on  the  men*  Carlyle  to 0*  rim  the 
exception  of  iiary  yieon  of  «-*cots,  ignores  . omen 
completely,  ho  doubt  he  believed  they  /ere  delight¬ 
ful  assets  to  society,  out  were  of  little  importance 
in  influencing  the  trend  of  history.  Mary  was 
important  because  she  war  queen,  but  her  importance 
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was  nothing  to  that  of  i&nox*  Again  v/e  met  look 
elsewhere  for  this  side  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries* 

Bat  in  suite  of  the  obvious  errors  and 
assise  ions  in  the  picture  these  men  present  of  that 
very  confused  period  of  r.bi/jXisIi  history#  we  are 
great  1:  indebted  to  then  both  for  once  again  re¬ 
creating  the  past#  and  making  more  real  the  day  3 
of  past  ages*  From  the  two  men  we  can  got  a  very- 
vivid  picture  of  much  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  reformation* 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


84. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  divergence  of  the  ideas 
of  iicott  and  Carlyle  more  apparent  than  in  their 
treatment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Carlyle  saw 
it  as  an  age  of  ohom,  insincerity  ana  CcOih;  o.eott 
saw  the  eigtaenth  century  as  a  glorious  romantic 
period  full  of  opportunites  for  exciting  action. 

There  are  few  points  where  the  ideas  of  the  men 
overlap,  and  so  it  will  he  be3t  to  deal  with  each 
man’s  treatment  of  this  century  more  or  less  separ¬ 
ately. 

Carlyle’s  outlook  on  the  eighteenth  century 
wa3  completely  colored  hr,  his  idea  that  it  was  “a 

withered,  unbelieving,  second-hand  eighteenth  cen- 

1 

tury*.  In  “fast  and  aresent**  he  indicated  that 
the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  the  point  at  which 
England  had  strayed  into  the  compromise  and  insin¬ 
cerity  that  had  brought  her  to  evil  days.  lie  believed 
that  the  history  of  culture  is  a  succession  of  per¬ 
iods  of  faith  interrupted  by  periods  of  scepticism, 
epochs  of  oelief  are  fruitful,  heroic  and  joyous; 
epochs  of  unbelief  are  ineffective,  languid,  coward¬ 
ly  and  sad.  at  was  ouch  a  period  of  unbelief  that 
England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  had  dropped  into 


1  Heroes  and  Hero  oro  iip,  lecture  V 
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in  the  eighteenth  century.  ith  tne  death  of  Crom¬ 
well  the  last  vestige  of  the  God-like  had  disappeared 

from  the  world,  and  all  was  submerged  under  a  morass 
of  doubt3  and  disbelief. 


It  was  the  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  Carlyle  railed  against  mostly,  lie  claimed  that 
the  fatal  misery  of  the  eighteenth  century  Jan  of 
letters  was  the 

“spiritual  paralysis  so  we  name  it,  of  the 
Age  in  which  his  life  l^y;  whereby  his  life  too, 
do  what  he  might  was  half  paralysed,  hie 
eighteenth  century  was  a  sceptical  century; 
in  which  little  /ord  there  is  a  whole  Pandora’s 
box  of  miseries,  scepticism  means  not  intell¬ 
ectual  doubt,  but  moral  doubt;  all  sorts  of 
infidelity,  insincerity,  spiritual  paralysis'*.  1 

It  was  not  an  age  of  faith  or  heroes,  and  for  these 

"poor  sceptics  there  was  no  sincerity,  no  truth* 
Truth  for  most  men  meant  plausibility  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  votes  you  could  get. 
They  had  lest  any  notion  that  sincerity  was 
possible,  or  what  sincerity  was.......  Spir¬ 
itual  paralysis,  I  say,  nothing  left  but  a 
mechanical  life,  was  the  characteristic  of 
that  century. “  2 


5*or  Carlyle  it  was  “an  age  the  most  prosaic 

3 

Britain  had  yet  seen**.  lie  could  see  no  poetry  in  the 
Stuart  rebellions,  and  no  romance  in  the  unhappy 


1  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Lecture  V 

2  Ibid 
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figures  of  history  that  supported  the  lost  cause; 

he  saw  only  an  age  that  stifled  whatever  was  spir¬ 
itual  in  man,  and  at  most  only  allowed  naif-heroes 
to  emerge  from  the  bog  of  dibeliex* 

•To  the  strongest  man,  only  with  infinite 
struggle  and  confusion  was  it  possible  to  work 
to  work  himself  half  loose;  and  lead  as  it 
were  in  an  enchanted,  most  tragical  way,  a 
spiritual  death-in-life  and  be  a  _ailf-aero®  •*  1 

.lost  men' 3  way  of  thin  ing  was  mean  and  dwarfish, 
and  xorevented  the  hero  of  setters  from  .Ja.dLu0  maui- 
fest  to  the  world  the  divine  Idea®,  auras,  Johnson, 
and  Lousseau  were  not  'heroic  bringers  of  the  light, 
but  heroic  seekers  of  it*  They  lived  under  galling 
conditional  struggling  as  under  mountains  of  imped¬ 
iment  and  could  not  ’unfold  themselves  into  clearness 

2 

or  victorious  interpretations  of  the  Divine  Idea*. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  heroic  man  for 
the  first  time  assumed  the  guise  of  the  .uua  of  setters 
the  *gre  it  soul  living  apart,  and  endeavoring  to  speak 

3 

for:h  the  inspiration  that  wa;  in  aim  oy  printed  books1 2 3** 
He  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  person  of  the 
time.  “Looking  well  at  his  life  we  may  get  a  glance 

1  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Lecture  V 

2  Ibid 


3  Ibid 
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us  deep  as  ia  readily  possible  into  the  life  those 
Bing  lar  centuries  which  have  produced  him*-  uuce 
a  ain  we  see  that  Carlyle  pushes  the  vast  majority  of 

mankind  definitely  into  the  back ground*  The  only  impor¬ 
tant  people  are  these  genuine  honest  souls  who  are  the 
prophets  and  priests  "unfolding  the  God-like  to  nen% 
such  men  as  Bums,  vras3eau  Lind  Johnson*  ut  such  men 
in  charge  of  things  and  all  would  be  well* 

"The  man  of  true  intellect  as  I  assert  and  believe 
always,  is  the  noble-hearted  man,  /ithul,  the  true, 
just,  humane,  and  valiant  man;  get  him  for 
governor,  all  is  jot***  2 

But  unfortunately  for  Carlyle  the  eighteenth  century'  did 
not  choose  them  for  its  governors*  heroism  was  swamped 
i i  the  triviality,  formulism  and  commonplace  of  "an 

effete  world;  wherein  Bonder,  Greatness,  Godhood  could 

3 

not  now  dwell;  — *  in  one  ./or  l  a  godless  world". 

Because  the  age  was  one  of  scepticism,  simulacra 
and  universal  decadence,  and  quackery  seemed  a  "nec¬ 
essary  ingredient  and  amalgam  for  truth",  it  was  no 
wonder  to  Carlyle  that  none  of  the  three  men  he  chose 
as  his  heroes  of  this  period  rose  to  victory,  but  they 
were  "faithfully  hut  for  the  most  part  unconaci msly 


1  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Bectux*e  Y 
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struggling  to  be  genuine  and  plant  themselves  on  the 
everlasting  truth  oi  things*  They  were  men  of  such 

1 

magnitude  that  they  could  not  live  on  unrealities. “ 

They  were  struggling  against  the  spiritual  paralysis 
of  the  age  in  an  attempt  to  bring  men  back  to  truth 
and  sincerity.  But  the  age  was  too  much  for  them*  and 
Carlyle  i3  bitterly  sarcastic  about  it.  In  speaking 
of  Burns  he  saysi 

•This  was  he  for  whom  the  world  found  no  fitter 
business  than  Quarrelling  with  smugglers  and 
vinters,  computing  excise- dues?  upon  tallow  and 
gauging  ale-barrelsj  In  such  toils  was  tnat  mighty 
spirit  sorrowfully  wasted;  an.  a  hundred  years 
may  pass  on  before  another  such  is  given  us  to 
waste. a  2 


The  heroic  quality  that  these  men  possessed  tna& 
made  them  superior  to  their  fellow  mas,  was*,  as  always 
for  Carlyle,  the  great  virtue  oi*  sincerity.  In  spite  of 
the  drawbacks  in  a  mm  like  iousseau,  Carlyle  still 
contends  he  is  a  hero. 

•Kousseau  has  not  depth  urn  width,  sot  calm  force 
for  difficulty!  the  first  characteristic  of  true 
greatness ....  e  sane  him  here  because  with  all 
his  drawbacks ,  and  they  are  mapy ,  he  lias  the 
first  and  chief  characteristics  of  a  -era;  he 
is  heartily  in  earnest .  There  is  in  the  in¬ 

most  heart"  of  poor  ..ousseau  a  spark  of  real 
heavenly*  fire.1 2 3  3 


1  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  xecture  V 

2  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  ..saays  of  Ca  lyle,  -hssay 

on  Burns 
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Of  Burns  he  says: 

"The  excellence  of  Burns  is  in  mis  sincerity, 
his  indisputable  air  of  truth,  The  ax>inion 
he  utters  has  risen  in  his  own  understanding 
and  been  a  light  to  his  own  steps.* ....  jum3 
is  an  honest  man,  an  honest  v/riter.  We  reckon 
this  to  be  a  great  virtue?  to  be,  in  fact,  the 
root  of  ’soot  other  virtues,  literary  as  well 
as  moral.*  1 

"The  life  of  Burns  is  what  we  might  call  a  great 
tragic  sincerity 2  2 

And  again  of  Johnson  he  repeats  this  ideas 

°It  was  in  virtue  of  his  sincerity,  of  Ills  speak¬ 
ing  still  in  3ome  sort  from  the  heart  of  mature, 
though  in  the  current  artificial  dialect,  that 
Johnson  was  a  prophet,  ae  stands  ay  truth, 
speaks  by  it,  works  and  lives  by  it.  ae  has 
a  basis  of  sincerity.*  3 

Johnson’s  great  uaxim#  *Ci.ear  your  mind  of  cant*# 
appealed  greatly  to  Carlyle’s  love  of  sincerity,  only- 
let  a  man  be  sincere,  and  all  his  unheroic  qualities 
will  vanish;  but  here  Carlyle  is  not  quite  so  magnan¬ 
imous  to  his  heroes  as  he  was  in  his  other  writings. 

He  flakes  it  clear  that  these  heroes  were  not  perfect, 
but  it  was  not  their  fault,  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
age.  If  they  had  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  or  the 
seventeenth  century,  the;  would  have  been  great  vic¬ 
torious  heroes  like  Abbot  camson  and  Cromwell. 


1  Critical  and  iseell&neoua  assays ,  of  early le,  -.sway 
on  hums 

2  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Lecture  V 


3  Ibid 
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The  eighteenth  century  u.iike  any  other  age 
Carlyle  has  dealt  with  no  far*  la  an  age  of  unbelief* 
You  can  only  nave  real  heroes  if  the  world  is  ready 
to  receive  them  as  such*  otherwise  the  man  can  be 
stifled  by  the  age  it  which  he  finis  himself*  Here 
the  emphasis  is  not  so  ranch  on  the  man  as  on  the  age. 

A  few  sincere  wen  are  not  enouh  if  the  r  at  of  man¬ 
kind  is  not  filling  to  be  led  by  them*  The  reat  mass 
of  people  are  not  important  *  and  cun  do  nothing  by 
themselves  of  value  unless  they  submit  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  heroic  man  who  has  a  realization  of  the 
eternal  realities  and  can  point  out  truth  and  denounce 
sham*  In  an  unheroic  age*  the  masses  by  their  blind¬ 
ness  can  stifle  the  heroic*  A  genius  like  Burns* 
in  spite  of  his  sincerity*  and  his  stand  upon  the 
eternal  verities  cun  never  he  lore  than  half  a  hero 
because  the  eri  od  in  which  he  lived  looew  not  how 
to  receive  and  recognise  heroes*  That  was  its  tragedy • 

"Burns  fell  in  an  age  not  of  heroism  and  religion, 
hut  of  scepticism,  selfishness  and  triviality  * 
where  true  nobleness  was  little  understood* 
and  its  cl ace  supplied  by  a  hollow  dissocial* 
altogether  unfruitful  principle  of  iri&e*  The 
influence  of  that  age,  his  open,  kind,  suscep¬ 
tible  nature,  made  it  more  than  unusually 
hard  for  hira  to  cast  aside  or  rightly  subor¬ 
dinate*0  1 


1  Critical  and  iscellaaeous  Assays  of  Carlyle, 
Assay  on  Turns 
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Carlyle  did  not  like  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his 
prejudice  crops  up  again  and  again  in  ilia  writing,  .out 
no  age  is  completely  devoid  of  heroism  and  sincerity* 
just  as  a  sincere  a  ge  has  its  quacks.  The  difference 
between  the  eighteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries 
was  that  Croiawell*s  age  had  declared  war  to  the  death 
on  quackery  $  Idle  eighteenth  century  let  it  walk  abroad 
without  restraint.  But  no  age  can  exist  apart  froia  the 
men  it  produces*  and  the  fact  that  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  did  produce  housseuu*  hums  and  Johnson,  shows 
that  the  world  was  not  entirely  given  over  to  shaua  and 
insincerity*  as  Carlyle  would  have  us  thunk. 

Because  of  his  prejudices,  Carlyle  was  really 
out  of  touch  with  the  eighteenth  century*  hut  it  was 
to  that  century  that  his  interest  unceasingly  turned. 
Two  of  his  rent  works*  the  French  lievolut i on11 »  and 
"Frederick  the  Great3  deal  with  this  period,  as  well 
as  numerous  shorter  essays.  The  explanati jn  oi  miis 
is  by  no  means  clear*  and  is  quiie  likely  a  combination 
of  several  elements.  In  writing  about  the  eighteenth 
century*  because  it  was  so  like  ais  own  age*  he  was 
able  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  revile  the  things 
in  his  own  age  that  he  disliked*  anu  i.or  Carlyle  the 
value  of  writing  about  the  past  was  that  its  lessons 
should  be  applicable  to  the  present.  Also  it  is  quite 
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a  normal  tendency  to  dislike  the  period  preceding 

your  own*  The  Romantics  disliked  the  eighteenth  century; 

the  twentieth  century  despised  the  Victorian  Age. 

1 

Another  reason  the  Gooch  suggests,  i3  that  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  religion, 
was  an  age  of  flesh  and  blood  rulers,  who  knew  what 
they  wanted  and  took  it,  and  Carlyle  would  like  that. 

His  own  age,  to  his  mind,  was  so  absolutely  deficient 
in  such  men  that  he  could  view  with  envy  an  age,  which, 
though  similar  to  his  own,  had  at  least  this  one  re¬ 
deeming  feature. 

Carlyle  believed  that  the  two  centuries  since 

Cromwell,  the  eighteenth  century  and  his  own,  had  shown 

material  progress  but  no  soul.  This  sounds  pessimistic 

but  although  Carlyle  as  he  grew  older  seems  less  hopeful, 

he  always  felt  that  somewhere  in  the  not  too  distant 

future  a  turn  of  the  wheel  would  bring  to  ^migland  an 

age  of  real  belief  again. 

“An  unbelieving  eighteenth  century  is  but  an 
exception  —  such  as  now  and  then  occurs.  I 
prophesy  that  the  world  will  once  more  become 
sincere;  a  believing  world;  with  many  heroes 
in  it,  a  heroic  world!  *’  2 

“Scepticism  for  that  century  we  must  consider 
as  the  decay  of  old  way  of  believing,  the 

1  Gooch  —  History  and  Historians  of  the  nineteenth 

Century,  Chapter  XVII 

2  Heroes  and  Hero  'worship*  Lecture  "V 
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preparation  afar  off  for  new,  better,  and 
wider  ways;  —  an  inevitable  thing."  1 

God  had  not  deserted  the  world;  there  would  be  other 

juntas,  Luthers,  Cromwells  to  lead  the  world  to 

greater  heights.  In  "Sartor  teuartus*  we  see  that 

Carlyle  was  not  a  man  liKe  foltaire  who  is  purely 

destructive,  and  offers  no  hope  for  the  future. 

**Ceuse  isy  ranch  respected  Herr  von  Voltaire* 
thus  apostrophizes  the  Professor*  #ahut  thy 
sweet  voice;  for  the  task  appointed  cnee  aeema 
finished*  sufficiently  hast  thou  uemonat rated 
this  proposition  considerable  or  otherwise* 

That  the  IJythus  of  the  Christian  religion  looks 
not  in  the  eighteenth  century  us  it  did  in  the 
ei  hth*  Also  were  tliey  six-and- thirty  quartos 
and  six~and~  thirty  thousand  other  quartos  and 
folios  and  flying  sheets  or  reams,  printed 
before  and  since  on  the  same  subject ,  all  needed 
to  convince  us  of  so  little!  But  what  next? 

Lilt  thou  help  us  to  embody  the  divine  spirit 
of  that  religion  in  a  new  y  thus ,  in  a  new 
vehicle  and  vesture  that  our  souls,  otherwise 
too  like  perishing,  may  live?  '.hat 2  thou  hast 
no  faculty  in  that  kind?  Inly  a  torch  for 
burning,  no  hammer  for  building*  fake  our 
thanks,  then,  and  —  thyself  uv/ay.  *  •*  2 


vj'ich  was  the  eighteenth  century  to  Carlyle,  the 
external  happenings  of  the  age  /ere  unimportant  because 
the  internal  life  was  corrupt  and  hollow*  .He  would 
feel  that  Scott  had  a  distorted  idea  of  history  when 
he  stresses  the  struggles  and  the  Jacobite  uprisings 
of  the  period,  which  were  for  Carlyle  not  the  important 


1  Heroes  and  Hero  .orsliip.  Lecture  V 

2  kart  or  Kesartus,  Chapter  IX 
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side  of  eighteenth  centu.y  history,  uis  stem  Cal- 
vinistie  mind  saw  no  romance  in  the  impact  of  the 
two  civilizations,  the  i  hlands  and  the  the  Lowlands. 
He  does  not  even  mention  it.  The  abstract  codless 
age,  with  a  few  men  partly  buried  in  it  is  all  we 
see  of  eighteenth  century  England  and  Scotland  in 
Carlyle's  writings.  Everything  else  is  ignored. 

This  dark  and  gloomy  view  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  in  snarp  contrast  to  Scott's,  aeott 
cared  nothing  whatever  about  the  godless  condition  of 
the  age.  His  interest  lay  in  the  external  happenings. 
For  him  the  very  essence  of  romance  was  found  in  the 
incidents  and  characters  that  made  up  the  Teat  nation¬ 
al  uprisings.  That  the  age  was  a  sceptical  one  did 
not  bother  him*  He  was  a  man  of  conventionalities 
and  co  i  Tomises,  and  he  did  not  worry  about  tiie  state 
of  men's  beliefs*  Hmfc  a  man  oelieved  was  his  own 
concern  and  no  one  else?^,  and  if  he  chose  to  be  scep¬ 
tical,  ceott  did  not  feel  it  wuu  nis  place  to  lecture 
him  about  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  ocott  had  no 
concern  about  the  obviously  bad  conditions  of  uis 
own  843d  the  preceding  century.  But,  as  we  saw  before, 
hi©  answer  to  the  pressing  need  for  reform  was  not, 
as  for  Carlyle,  the  necessity  of  a  rebirth  of  faith. 


■ 
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but  rather  a  paternal  solicitude  for  those  people 
that  were  your  res  possibility,  If  all  men  did 

their  duty  in  this  way*  conditions  would  oe  improved. 

yiO'H>iv>Q 

There  was  rmb  to  :et  excited  about* 

Meanwhile  the  eighteenth  century  \m o  a  jlori  jus 
romantic  period,  and  the  Stuart  rebellions  of  1715 
and  1745  were  great  arenas  of  acti on*  In  his  novels 
of  this  period  ~>cott  was  able  to  muxe  use  of  ouch 
material  that  he  had  gained  from  actual  eye  witnesses, 
or  descendants  of  participants.  He  also  drew  freely 
on  his  own  experiences,  particularly  in  "Bedgauntlet" 
where  the  elder  Pairford  resembles  his  own  father, 
and  he  has  written  himself  considerably  into  the 
character  of  Alan  Pairford.  In  these  eighteenth 
century  novels  beott  had  almost  the  consciousness 
of  a  contemporary.  Actually  nearly  half  of  bcott*s 
life  was  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  one  the 
impact  of  the  Lowland  and  .highland  civilisations, 
the  repercussions  of  the  Jacobite  uprisings,  and  the 
changes  in  Scottish  life  were  intimately  known  to 
him.  His  passion  mo  that  of  an  observer,  anxious 
to  preserve  in  some  way  the  memory  of  persons  and 
manners  that  were  just  fading  out  of  memory. 

In  his  seventeenth  century  novels,  wcott  showed 
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a  definite  bias  towards  the  Stuarts ,  and  this  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  treatment  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

He  knew  the  whole  story  of  the  beaten  party,  and, 

while  he  saw  the  pathof3  of  the  disaster,  it  did  not 

blind  him  to  the  merits  of  the  other  side.  But  he 

inherited  from  his  gr  .t~  grandfather  a  sentimental 

Stuart  bias,  and  although  his  better  judgement 

condemned  it,  it  seemed  to  be  more  a  part  of  his 

blood  than  of  his  mind. 

••I  had  a  very  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
Stuart  family  uni  eh  I  uad  originally  imbibed 
from  the  songs  and  tales  of  the  Jacobites. 
This  latter  political  propensity  was  deeply 
confirmed  by  the  stories  told  in  my  hearing 
of  the  cruelties  exercised  in  the  executions 
at  Carlisle  and  in  the  highlands  after  the 
battle  of  CuXloden.®  1 

In  a  letter  to  Byron  Scott  repeals? 

°I  know  so  little  of  courts  or  princes  that 
any  success  I  may  have  had  in  hitting  off  the 
Stuarts  is,  I  ara  afraid,  owing  to  a  little 
old  Jacobite  leaven  which  I  sucked  in  with 
the  numerous  traditionary  tales  that  amused 
ay  infancy. "  2 

The  fast  that  his  stern  Calvisistic  father  retained 
so  much  respect  for  the  adherents  of  the  exiled 
house,  as  the  elder  B&irford  lid  in  °_wedgaui;tlet **, 
perhaps  influenced  Scott’s  sympathy  even  more  than 


1  Lockhart *s  Life  of  Scott,  Vol*  I,  page  15 

2  Ibid,  Tol.  II,  page  273 
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the  passionate  loyalty  of  professed  partisans,  and  it 
added  to  the  fascination  of  hi3  mother's  old  rorann- 
tic  tales.  The  Stuarts  in  these  novels  are  treated 
very  sympathetically.  ,Ven  in  "iiedgauntlet"  hen 
Charles  dward  has  become  little  mere  than  a  dissolute 
waster,  we  feel  something  of  the  dignity  and  pathos 
otf  the  figure, 

••lie  was  seated  when  the  deputies,  as  they  ..light 
oe  termed,  of  uis  remaining  adherents  entered; 
and  as  he  rose  and  came  forward  and  sowed  in 
acceptance  of  their  salutation,  it  was  with  a 
dignified  courtesy  which  at  once  supplied 
whatever  was  deficient  in  external  pomp,  and 
converted  the  wretched  garret  into  a  saloon 
worthy  of  the  occasion, "  1 

At  the  moment  of  crisis  all  his  princely  qualities 

come  to  the  fore, 

*’ dear  me,  sir*,  said  the  aaderer,  stepping 
forward.  *1  suppose  I  an*  the  mark  you  aim  at. 

X  surrender  myself  willingly  to  save  these 
gentlemen’s  danger;  let  this  at  least  avail  in 

their  favor.’*  2 

Scott  has  made  us  feel  all  that  was  tragic  in  that 
glorious  lost  cause  in  tails  one  last  hopeless  ^lichcr, 
and  we  watch  'the  snip  carrying  the  „ under er  and  aed- 
gauntiet  ®my  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  an  end 
had  come  to  a  great  loyalty  that  had  so  deeply  moved 
men’s  hearts. 


1  Hedgauntlet,  Chapter  XVI 

2  Ibid,  Chapter  XVI X 
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The  picture  of  Charles  dward  in  **V/averley  "  is 
a  very  favorable  one*  iicott  defends  his  position  in 

a  note  at  the  end  of  the  novel. 

*'Ihe  author  of  V/averley  has  been  charged  with 
painting  the  young  adventurer  in  colors  more 
amiable  than  his  character  deserved*  hut  having 
known  many  individuals  rho  were  near  his  person, 
he  has  been  described  according  to  the  light  in 
which  those  eye- witnesses  saw  his  temper  and 
qualifications* . ...  The  author  is  far  from 
claiming  for  this  unfortunate  person  the  praise 
due  to  splendid  talents;  but  he  continues  to 
be  of  opinion  that  at  tae  period  of  hia  enter¬ 
prise  he  had  a  mind  capable  of  facing  danger 
and  aspiring  to  fame....  )n  the  whole  if  rriace 
Charles  had  concluded  his  life  soon  after  his 
miraculous  escape,  his  character  in  history 
must  have  stood  very  high***  1 


The  lost  striking  thing  about  these  novels  ia  the 
inc separable  delineation  of  national  manners ,  speech 
and  character.  In  his  Peebles,  leal  J&rvie,  lianty 
Swart,  bailie  Hue. .heebie,  and  his  highlanders,  he 
has  preserved  for  posterity  a  picture  of  eighteenth 
century  Scotland.  Ia  Andrew  r air service  he  has  given 
us  a  real  but  low  type  of  *>eot,  who  has  mahy  of  the 
baser  traits  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  out  these 
are  redeemed  by  his  interest  in  life,  his  boldness 
and  humor,  his  character  provides  an  excellent  foil 
to  that  of  the  Bailie  Jhrvie,  whose  character  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  courage  and  generosity.  In  these  types 


1  '..averley,  hote  40 
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of  characters  Leott  has  vividly  pictured  the  Scot¬ 
land  he  knew. 


The  picture  of  the  highlanders  is  particularly 
important  because  acott  describes  taern  as  they 


••/ere  before  the  impact  of  ~owlsad  civili nation  hud 


robbed  them  of  their  lingering  medievalism. 
ocott  was  particularly  fitted  to  describe  them. 

He  says  himself: 

‘*1  have  fro o  my  youth  delighted  in  all  the 
■  '.ighland  traditions  vhieh  I  could  pick  up 
from  the  old  Jacobites  .iho  used  to  frequent 
my  father’s  house. *  1 

lie  vas  greatly  interested  in  these  Highlanders. 

°I  have  an  unfortunate  propensity  for  the 
dubious  characters  of  borderers ,  buccaneers. 
Highland  robbers*  and  ail  others  of  a  hob  in 
Hood  description.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  be  as  I  an  myself  like  .u^alei,  in¬ 
different  aoneet |  but  1  suppose  the  blood 
of  the  old  cattle  drivers  of  the  ieviot- 
dale  continues  to  stir  in  my  veins. "  a 

He  mm  remotely  connected  with -the  Campbell  elan, 

and  to  this  fact  owed  many  of  those  opportunities 

for  studying  the  louniiers  of  the  Highlands  that 

he  has  preserved  in  •  voh  no y  4  and  ••'  averley r> . 


1  Lockhart’s  Life  of  bestt,  Yol.  I,  page  440 

2  Ibid,  Yol.  II,  page  39? 
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Lockhart  soys: 

“Scott's  early  associations  and  the  prime 
labors  and  honors  of  his  life  had  been  so 
deeply  connected  with  the  highlands  that  it 
was  no  ’wonder  he  should  have  taught  himself 
to  look  on  their  clans  and  chiefs  with  almost 
iiS  much  affection  and  respect  as  if  he  had 
more  than  a  scantling  of  their  blood  in  his 
veins. ■  1 

He  was  the  first  to  disclose  to  the  world  the  peculiar 
English  dialect  of  the  Highland,  race.  In  moat  of 
bcott's  dialogue  there  is  a  theatricality  of  style 
typical  of  the  romances  of  his  day*  But  when  he  uses 
dialect »  either  the  Highland  or  the  broad  Lowland 
Scotch,  he  escapes  entirely  from  this.  The  speech 
of  his  i  - blunders  strikes  us  as  being  very  natural. 
Scott  has  also  given  us  an  excellent  picture  of 
their  pride  in  hospitality,  ana  their  barbarous  sense 
of  honor*  He  makes  no  attempt  to  give  the  inner  life 
of  the  Hi  blander,  but  he  gives  the  external  habits 
and  manners .  and  he  shews  these  in  vivid  relict 
against  the  manners  of  the  Lowlands*  against  the 
background  of  ng  3  and  as  we  see  it  in  Edward  averlev. 
He  wants  to  introduce  the  natives  of  Scotland  to  the 
English  in  a  lore  favorable  light  than  they  had  been 
hitherto  seen.  For  this  reason  in  MVaverleya  he  makes 
his  hero  an  jsglishman  in  order  that  cue  English 


1  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott#  Yol.  IV*  page  49 
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readers  nay  see  bcotlund  throu  )i  anglish  eyes,  The 
3cene  of  the  court  of  the  chevalier  at  holy rood 
shows  up  by  contrast  the  wild  hi  .blunder  in  the  un¬ 
familiar,  civilised  streets  of  iinburgu.  fne  ban¬ 
quet  scene  at  the  tower  of  Fergus  laelvor  brings  out 
the  feudal  element  in  Highland  life.  It  reminds  us 
a  great  deal  of  the  i  "hi and  scenes  in  the  “Fair 
..hid  of  erth%  in  its  /ildness.  Hob  Hoy  is  a  brill¬ 
iant  study  of  a  f i  nre  that  had  Ion :  filled  Scott’s 
imgin&ti  m,  a  Hi  hlunder  connected  with  the  lowlands 
who  yet  carried  on  his  banditry  almost  into  modern 
times.  e  see  joined  in  aim  the  two  different  worlds 
and  the  contrast  between  him  and  <ieol  Jarvis  is 
excellent,  bcott  is  very  much  at  home  with  his 
Hi  -jhlandero ,  and  every  one  that  appears  is  vigor¬ 
ously  presented  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  the 
melodramatic  figure  of  Helen  leGre  or,  who  is  a  bit 
too  stagey  to  be  convincing,  and  of  the  Hae Ivors 
who  are  too  cultured  to  be  really  Highlanders. 

The  tragedy  behind  the  impact  and  fusion  of  the 
Highlands  and  Lowlan  s  is  best  seen  in  two  of  acott's 
short  stories,  M  Jhe  ,i .  hi  and  ^idow*,  and  Mfhe  ago 
Drove rs**.  ,  Ispeth  . iac lav i sh  cannot  realise  that  the 

old  Highland  days  are  gone  forever,  and  her  blind- 
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ness  to  the  real  nature  or  tilings  causes  the  de^th 
of  her  beloved  son.  aotoin  Oig,  one  of  ocott’s  best 
characters,  carries  the  Highland  tradition  of  blood 
vengeance  into  civilised  upland  and  viU3t  pay  the 
penalty.  In  both  cases  the  crimes  committed  by  these 
Highlanders  are  les3  offenses  of  the  heart,  than 
errors  of  the  understanding.  In  the  fixture  of  the 
Highlands  with  the  Lowlands,  the  inevitable  tragic 
suffer  in;  of  the  individual  is  vividly  pictured  in 
these  stories. 

The  picture  that  ^cott  gives  of  the  wdinuurgh 
law  courts,  and  of  Olas gov  business  life  is  equally 
good.  lie  incomparable  Peter  Peebles,  dth  his  law 
suit  within  a  law  suit,  pursuing  Alan  Pair ford  over 
the  countryside,  a  stream  of  law  terras  continually 
overflowing  from  a  mind  obsessed  by  legal  ri  hts, 
is  one  of  bcott's  best  comedy  creations.  At  the 
same  time  it  gives  an  excellent  description  of  ncottisu 
law  of  the  time.  The  quiet  steady  flow  of  commerce 
and  business  in  Glasgow,  that  is  disrupted  for  a 
time  by  the  romance  of  the  Jacobite  lotting*;,  is 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  ^ailie  Jarvie,  tne  shrewd 
raiddle-a  ed  man  of  business,  the  successful  bourgeois. 
Comedy  holds  the  stage  /hen  we  see  the  romantic 
Ltuart  uprisings  through  the  eyes  of  such  a  character. 
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we  feel  that  in  spite  of  his  individuality  he  contains 
fundamental  traits  of  the  ocottish  Lowlunder.  ocott 
has  not  been  surpassed  in  his  ability  to  delineate 

his  own  countrymen.  ’lie  has  built  the  golden  bridge 

that  will  forever  connect  the  Scotland  of  today 

1 

with  the  Scotland  of  the  past." 

Before  we  leave  his  picture  of  Scottish  life, 
mention  must  be  made  of  Pandering  gillie* a  Tale". 

Tli is  tale  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  short  stories 
ever  written,  and  it  portrays  a  bit  of  Scottish  ill 
that  ocott\piew  vexy  well,  and  was  extremely  interest¬ 
ed  in,  —  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  supernatural, 
that  Burns  has  made  i  mortal  in  is  poem  O’ShanterG 

Scott  in  his  j ourneyixi  s  through  Scotland  no  doubt  en¬ 
countered  lany  tales  similar  to  and o ring  illie’s. 

They  were  common  beliefs  among  the  uneducated  and  cred¬ 
ulous  peasantry,  bcott  delighted  in  such  stories,  and 
in  his  Aut obi ography  he  tells  uss 

"Jy  own  enthusiasm  was  ehiefly  awakened  by  the 
wonderful  and  the  terrible  —  the  common  taste 
of  children,  but  in  which  X  have  remained  a  child 
even  to  this  day.**  2 

The  Tale  of  andering  illie  is  so  well-  told  that  for 


1  H.J.C.  Grierson,  Assays  and  Studies,  Vol.  XIII, 
Scott  and  Carlyle 

2  Lockhart’s  Life  of  acott,  Vol.  I,  page  22 
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a  time  our  own  incredulity  is  in  exueyance.  A  picture 
of  bcotland  would  be  very  incomplete  if  it  ne  lected 

this  3 ide  of  ijcot  ish  life,  the  belief  in  demons* 
witches,  ghosts  and  boles,  the  belief  in  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  devil  that  Jurno  makes  such  delightful 
fun  of  in  his  rt Address  to  the  ueil**. 

As  in  all  his  novels,  it  is  the  stirria^  scenes 
of  action  that  attract  ^eott.  He  lovea  to  uescribe 
the  anoram  of  a  battle,  like  the  battle  of  ^ rest on 
here  the  Highland  plaids  of  the  rebel;,  the  red  coats 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  flashing  swords,  provide  a 
colorful  background  for  deeds  of  heroism;  or  the  wild 
and  violent  battle  in  the  highlands  where  Helen  leGregor 
leads  her  men  to  victory  over  the  Hanoverian  soldiers; 
or  the  lust  desperate  otund  of  Fergus  Hue Ivor  and  his 
men  at  Clifton  against  overwhelming  odds,  xhe  novels 
are  full  of  exciting  episodes  that  carry  the  reader 
forward  at  times  at  a  creak-neck  pace,  xhe  midnight 
Journey  of  .averley  over  the  ^igalund  lake  to  the 
robbers*  hideout;  xob  -voy*s  escape  fro®  awan  of  .crigg- 
lands  at  the  ford;  1’rank  Osbildi  stone’s  meeting  with 
Diana  and  the  mysterious  stranger  on  the  lonely  road; 
Alan  i’airford’s  adventurous  journey  with  the  smugglers 
the  midni-tot  scene  in  the  Glasgow  prison;  the  brawl 
in  the  Highland  inn,  -here  ilicol  Jarvie  saves  the  day 
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by  getting  fire  to  the  pluid  of  one  of  the  Hi ^blunders ; 
these  are  the  exciting,  rormntic  scenes  that  bcott 

loved  to  describe.  He  doe3  not  m  nd  painful  and 
bloody  scenes  if  they  come  in  the  course  of  battle 
or  action,  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  duel 
of  Cristal  Bixon  and  A&nty  fJwart  which  ^cott  describes 
ri  th  a  relish.  The  punishment  of  c^llura  ->e0  by  Fergus 
is  u  violent  one,  but  justifiable  b„  clan  laws.  The 
death  of  morris  in  ‘H.ob  .>0;/ r*  comes  at  a  moment  of  heated 
passions.  All  action,  violent  or  otherwise,  interests 
be ot  t  and  he  describes  it  it  i  gusto* 

But  as  we  have  seen  in  his  other  novels,  aeott 
likes  to  use  such  scenes  as  the  above  to  display  his 
characters  in  deeds  of  nobility,  generosity*  and 
courage*  At  the  Battle  of  i .-res ton  .*averley  spends 
most  of  his  time  try! ng  to  save  his  1  Meads  on  the 
Bn  lish  side.  Colonel  Talbot  and  Colonel  bar diner. 

8 It  was  at  this  moment  of  confuji oa  and  terror 
that  »averley  remarked  aa  ^nglish  officer, 
apparently  of  high  rank,  standing  alone  ana  un¬ 
supported.  . . .  b truck  by  his  Call,  martial  figure, 
and  eager  to  save  him  from  inevitable  destruction, 
averley  outstripped  for  an  instant  even  the 
speediest  warriors,  and  reaching  the  spot,  first 
called  him  to  surren  er. 8  1 

licol  Jarvie  shows  great  courage  hen  faced  by  the 


1  -averley.  Chapter  XLVII 
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termagant  ife  of  >ob  Hoy,  and  though  no  doubt  he 
was  shaking  in  hi3  boots  at  the  thou  ;ht  of  being 
thrown  like  a  sack  of  meal  into  the  lake*  he  never- 
thelessCstand  up  to  her*  unty  liwurt  aould  rather 
die  than  be  disloyal  or  unfaithful*  he  has  his  own 
code  of  honor  that  he  will  not  break* 

••You  are  a  d — d  old  scoundrel  —  traitor  to 
the  man  whose  bread  you  eat 2  help  to 
betray  poor  devils  that  have  been  so  often 
betrayed  hyoelf J  .,ot  if  .hey  were  a  hundred 
1  opes  ,  -evils  and  pretenders*  1  will  back 
and  tell  them  their  danger;  they  are  part  of 
ear  ;o,  re  alar ly  invoiced,  put  under  jay 
charge  by  the  owners  —  1*11  b  ,ck  —  * 11  l 


hut  perhaps  the  greatest  scene  of  nobility  in 


these  novels  concerns  the  figures of  fergus  hue Ivor 
and  his  c  ief  lieutenant  .van  acconbich.  In  the 
court  scene  van’s  loyalty  to  his  chief  comes  out* 

•*I  was  only  ganging  to  say,  ay  lord,*  said 
van,  in  what  he  meant  to  be  an  insinuating 
manner,  ‘that  if  your  excellent  honor  and 
the  honorable  court  would  let  Vich  Ian  Vohr 
go  free  just  this  once,  ana  let  aim  go  b-ek 
to  prance,  and  no  to  trouble-  oing  ueorge’s 
government  again,  tha  -  ony  six  o*tue  very 
best  of  his  clan  ill  oe  willing  to  be  just- 
ifiedin  his  stead;  and  if  ye* 11  just  let  me 
gae  down  to  rlemiaquoich,  I*  11  fetch  them 
up  to  ye  my sell,  to  head  or  hang,  and  you 
may  begin  ri’me  the  very  first  man*...  If 
the  Saxon  gentlemen  are  laughing  because 
a  no  or  man  such  as  me,  thinks  ly  life,  or 
the  life  of  six  of  my  degree, is  worth  that 


1  Redgauntlet ,  Chapter  XVII 
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of  Yich  Ian  Yohr,  it's  like  enou  ;h  they 
May  be  very  right;  but  if  they  lau  because 
they  think  I  would  not  keep  ny  vord  and  corse 
back  to  redeem  him,  and  I  can  tell  them 
they  ken  neither  the  heart  of  a  ilielandman 
nor  the  honor  of  a  gentleman. * "  1 

There  is  a  tragic  simplicity  in  the  last  scenes 
with  Xergus •  he  ;mintuins  his  firmness  and  loyal¬ 
ty  to  the  end,  and  the  last  picture  we  have  of  Yich 
Ian  Yohr  is  of  him  standing  erect  in  the  sleaze, 
and  saying  with  a  firm  and  steady  voice,  *0*4  save 


King  James  8 *  It  is  thus  that  great  and  heroic  men 

should  die. 


In  “The  heart  of  Kidlothian0  heott  has  given 
us  two  excellent  studies  in  eighteenth  century 
religion.  David  Deans  is  a  stem,  narrow  Cameronian, 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  bed  which  he  has 
transmitted  in  entirety  to  his  daughter  Jeanie, 

-whose  life  13  spent  for  the  most  part,  until  tragedy 
overtakes  her,  in  simple  faith,  and  a  clear  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  goodness  of  dod*  her  simple  prayers 
show  her  implicit  belief  in  a  loving  and  all-power¬ 
ful  deity,  dcstt  has  caught  in  her  something  of 
real  religious  faith.  In  her  oerpleaeity  she  turns 
to  Uod,  her  never  failing  help  in  time  of  trouble. 


1  waver! ey.  Chapter  XXV III 
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"Left  itl one  and  separated  from  all  earthly 
counsel  she  had  recourse  to  a  friend  and 
advisor  whose  ear  is  open  to  the  cry  of  the 
poorest  and  most  afflicted  of  His  people. 

She  knelt  and  prayed  ;ith  fervent  sincerity 
that  God  would  please  to  direct  her  what 
course  to  follow  in  her  arduous  and  distress¬ 
ing  situation.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  tine 
and  sect  to  which  she  belonged,  that  apecial 
answers  to  prayer,  differing  little  in  their 
character  from  divine  inspiration,  were,  us 
they  expressed  it,  "borne  in  upon  tueir  minds" 
in  answer  to  their  earnest  petitions  in  a 
crisis  of  difficulty. • ••  Jennie  arose  from 
her  devotions  with  her  heart  fortified  to 
endure  affliction  and  encouraged  to  face 
difficulties."  1 

This  firm  belief  in  iod  made  it  possible  for  Jeanie 
to  face  the  terrible  ordeal  of  condemning  her  sister, 
her  simple  faith  wa3  oerhaps  in  many  /ays  very  close 
to  bcott*s  own  belief  and  practice.  David  Deans* 
religion,  bigoted  as  it  was,  sustained  him  in  his 
hour  of  bitterness,  and  although  we  dislike  his 
harshness  to  Dffie,  /e  understand  it  because  her 
conduct  had  dealt  a  terriole  blow  to  everything 
in  his  life,  and  ne  found  in  his  x*eli0i on  nis  only 
refuge  and  consolation  from  his  shattered  world. 


Dcott  has  given  us  a  much  better  picture  of  the 
women  of  this  period  than  he  has  clone  in  his 
other  works,  though  we  could  wish  that  he  had 
given  a  better  picture  of  t  e  life  of  Highland  omen 


1  Heart  of  lidlothian.  Chapter  ,.XV 
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than  we  find  in  either  Alice,  the  daughter  of 
Doaald  Bean,  or  in  flora  Mac Ivor,  mho  perhaps 
because  of  her  life  abroad  seems  remote  from  the 
wild  Highland  life,  file  ife  of  wandering  «illie 
ia  a  convincing  characterisation.  .  cott  w  43  always 
iaore  successful  with  women  01  a  lower  order  tuan 
he  was  with  jeatie ./omen  li~e  wose  Bradwardiue* 

Jut  Jiana  Vernon  i3  different.  In  her  jcott  has 
produced  his  one  /holly  satisfactory  picture  of  a 
young  gent 1 ewoman •  Her  charm  of  person  and  manners, 
her  vivacity  and  spirit,  her  gaiety  and  :ild  subtlety 
of  character,  her  beauty  and  intellect,  capture  the 
heart  of  the  reader.  Jhe  is  alive  as  none  of 
jcottfs  other  heroines  have  been.  W#  feel  she  must 
have  been  the  type  of  woman  jcott  most  admired 
because  she  is  so  charmingly  conceived*  had.  ucott 
let  nimself  o  in  this  way  oftener,  one  interest 
in  his  novels  would  have  oeeh  muen  greater,  jo 
often  the  scenes  /hen  the  women  are  present  are 
tedious  and  boring. 

iheae  novels  more  than  any  others  of  dcott’s 
can  -^boast  to  be  a  tolerably  faithful  portrait 

1 

of  Scottish  manners*4.  It  was  tcott's  desirein 
1  Lockhart  * s  Life  of  ce ott,  Vol*  IX#  page  396 
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in  writing  them  to  recall  to  men  beiore  it  .'as 
too  late*  the  changes  that  had  occurred  in  ncottiah 

life  in  the  last  few  decades. 

“The  chan  e  thou^i  steadily  and  rapidly  pro¬ 
gressive,  has  nevertheless  been  gradual;  and 
like  those  who  drift  -own  the  s trca  i  of  a 
deep  and  smooth  river,  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  until  ne  nx  om 
eye  on  the  now  distant  point  from  which  we 
have  been  drifted.9  1 

ae  is  anxious  that  men  shall  not  forget  the  principles 
of  loyalty  and  of  old  Scottish  faith,  hospitality, 
worth,  and  honor,  that  motivated  the  race  of  men  who 
had  held  the  hopeless  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart 
He  tells  us  that  many  of  the  incidents  in’*Waverley** 
actually  occurred.  His  aim  has  been  to  preserve  as 
truthfully  as  possible  the  habits,  manners,  and 
feelings  of  a  group  of  people  that  were  fast  dis¬ 
appearing.  He  has  shown  in  ^  deuth 

blow  to  the  btuart  cause.  His  picture  ox  life  in 
the  Highlands  is  one  of  impressive  fidelity.  *e  see 
their  characters  in  action.  Action  is  tne  oig  ming 
in  these  books,  and  there  is  little  of  the  thought 
or  the  religion  of  the  day  in  them.  Lockhart  says: 


1 
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•lie  nad  the  seemingly  habitual  desire  to  dwell 
on  nothing  but  what  "light  be  likely  to  excite 
curiosity  without  too  much  disturbing  the 
deeper  feelings  in  the  saloons  of  polished  life 

bcott  gives  us  the  external  dcotland  of  the 
ei  hteenth  century;  Carlyle  :ives  us  the  internal, 
•oecuuse  Carl,  le  is  so  obsessed  with  the  idea  ox*  the 
eighteenth  century  oeing  a  gooleaa  aad  spiritless 
age  he  tells  us  little  else  about  the  century* 

Icott  gives  a  much  more  complete  Picture*  and  we 
feel  a  truer  one*  Carlyle  rather  defeats  his  own 
purpose  hen  he  eulogises  men  like  iums ,  Johnson 
and  Rousseau.  An  age  that  could  produce  ouch  men 
could  not  oe  entirely  lackin’  in  faith  and  sincerity 
Carlyle*s  picture  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
light  of  his  own  heroes,  and  in  the  light  of  acott’a 
romantic  conception  ox  it,  a  pears  extremely  pre¬ 
judiced.  file  reauer  feels  that,  as  with  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  Cromwell*  he  -iua  a  aia  sacrificed  something 
of  the  truth  for  a  pet  idea.  •  it  is  seott’ss  more 
liberal  and  tolerant  picture  that  remains  in  our 
mind* 


1  Lockhart  *  3  life  of  Lcott,  Vol.  i. 
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CONCLUSION 


lid. 

The  extreme  differences  between  Gcott  and  Car¬ 
lyle  in  their  treatment  of  history  can  be  directly 
traced  to  their  difference  in  outlook,  a  difference 
born  of  different  temperaments,  and  different 
environments,  and  fostered  by  very  wide  differences 
in  their  daily  lives, 

Carlyle  was  a  peasant,  tde  ...  on  of  laborious, 
serious,  pious  peasants,  and  throughout  his  life 
the  1 imitations  of  his  class  fettered  him,  His  early 
poverty  made  life  one  continual  struggle  tor  him, 
and  the  difficulties  he  encountered,  and  the  spir¬ 
itual  crisis  he  pas  ed  through  colored  and  influ¬ 
enced  all  mis  later  works •  ais  bitter  denunciation 
of  the  eighteenth.  century  for  stifling  a  genius 
like  .auras,  is  an  indirect  annunciation  of  uis  own 
age  for  its  failure  to  recognise  niu  and  nis  works* 
hen  * aartor  .-iea^tus*  was  rejected,  Carlyle  suffered 
not  merely  financially,  but  mentally,  because  ais 
thoughts  were  not  considered  worthy  of  publication, 
driers  on  surges ts ~ that  Carlyle  suffered  from  the 
besetting  sin  of  his  class  and  country,  the  tendency 
to  look  with  critical  eyes  at  a  contemporary  more 
fortunate  ,  more  prosperous,  more  popular  than 

1.  iuJ.C*  Grierson,  assays  and  Gaudies,  Vol*  hii, 

acott  and  Larlyle 
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himself.  This  is  why  much  of  his  criticism  ox'  ocott 
is  uni  air.  Carlyle  was  not  quite  oig  enough  to  rise 
above  this  limitation*  he  could  not  forget  that 
ccott  had  ignored  a  letter  he  had  sent  aim  of  Goethe’s, 

Carlyle*s  outlook  on  life  was  essentially  that  of 

a  mystic.  He  tells  uss  "ihe  world  grows  to  me  ever 

more  as  a  magic  Picture,  a  true  supernatural  revela- 

1 

tion,  stern  hut  grand."  His  was  a  soul  that  could 
sink  to  the  depths  of  doubt,  or  soar  to  the  heights 
of  mystical  fervor.  Faith  in  some  supreme  power  above 
us,  yet  acting  for  us,  was  the  great  factor  in  uis 
inner  life,  and  he  was  moved  by  the  fires  within  him 
to  try  and  make  this  the  great  factor  in  otaer  men*!* 
lives.  As  he  looked  aoout  him  he  saw  xxttle  in  the 
world  that  was  God— like.  Man  no  longer  worshipped 
God,  only  Mammon;  his  life  was  shallow/  and  insincere. 
Ho  Carlyle  became  th  prophet  of  sincerity,  trying 
like  the  Hero  of  Letters  to  "speak  forth  the  inspir¬ 
ation  that  was  in  him  by  printed  books".  For  this 
reason  he  could  never  be  an  objective  historian  and 
take  a  balanced  view  of  things  as  t>cott  could,  mo, 
he  had  to  take  sides,  to  find  in  the  struggles  of 


1  L.A.wilson,  Carlyle  to  tile  mreneu  revolution*  page 
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the  p&ot  the  support  of  him  position  la  .,ij  0.m  ^e. 
so  he  became  the  supporter  of  we  reformation  against 
the  old  order,  ox4  Cromwell  against  tue  royalists.  re 
throws  himself  heart  and  soul  on  one  side,  and  seeks 
to  demolish  the  other*  he  woujlu  have  sincerity 
applied  everywhere*  He  maixes  it  the  law  of  art,  morals 
politics.  It  was  his  duty  to  try,  like  a  ilnox  or  a 
Luther,  to  recall  men  to  a  realisation  of  their  godless 
state,  and  point  the  way  to  the  achievement  of  the 
Golden  Age.  fhis  was  the  aim  of  all  his  workf  out  al- 
though  men  came  to  recognise  his  genius,  it  was  the 
tragedy  of  Carlyle’s  life  that  they  ignored  his 
teachings,  and  so  as  ne  gx*e>/  older  ae  grew  more 
violent,  more  hysterical  in  tone,  and  the  fever  of 
denunciation  ;rew  with  advancing  years, and  disillusion¬ 
ment.  .Ie  lost  his  faith  in  the  majority  of  mankind,  an 
pinned  his  hopes  o  i  the  divinely  inspired  hero,  fhe 
clamor  for  liberty  and  democracy  in  his  own  day  /as  the 
cry  of  the  ignorant  for  the  ri  ht  to  die  of  starvation. 
Carlyle  was  not  content  with  things  as  they  were,  but 
he  had  no  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  aemoerucy.  he 
wanted  a  reorganisation  of  society  to  get  a  real 
arsitocracy,  a  real  priesthood  —  a  governing  class 
and  a  teaching  class  — —  of  the  wise  men  in  the  country, 
the  men  who  based  their  lives  on  the  principle  of 


sincerity.  In  tuia  vray  oni„.  coulu  society  hope  to 
become  what  it  should  be. 

In  considering  Carlyle* a  ideas  it  ?3ust  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  ms  essentially  a  sick  rfian,  revolted  by 
the  age  in  which  he  found  himself.  He  was  a^bir 
Henry  Taylor  calls  him,  “a  Calvinist  who  had  lost  his 
creed41*  He  had  the  Calviniatic  temper  ox*  mind,  and  node 
of  regarding  ohe  universe.  He  was  of  an  Intensely 
religious  nature ,  but  could  find  no  means  of  satisfying 
it.  hie  mission  became  not  so  much  to  preach  a  defin¬ 
ite  faith  as  to  denounce  tne  insufficiency  Ox  saallow 
modes  of  belief.  At  nis  oest  he  can  only  offer  men 
the  btoieal  philosophy  of  the  orship  of  borrow,  fhe 
nineteenth  century  in  many  ways  imposed  exceptional 
strains  and  stresses  on  a  character  so  ill  adjusted  to 
his  environment  as  Carlyle  was.  fhe  years  from  1320- 
1370  were  years  of  industrial  revolution,  of  economic 
and  social  change,  political  readjustment,  scientific 
discovery  and  religious  disputation,  fhe  eternal 
verities  were  hard  to  find*  and  Carlyle  could  find 
neither  comfort  nor  enlightenment  in  art,  religion, 
or  science.  In  understanding  Carlyle’s  prejudices 
and  violent  beliefs,  re  must  bear  in  mind  the  struggles 
and  antagonism  through  which  he  climbed  to  a  position 
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that  was  nis  by  right  of  conquest.  ~>ut  even  in  tue 
end,  recognition  brought  no  joy*  and  be  spent  uia 
few  remaining  years  in  “bitterness  of  soul**. 

The  contrast  of  such  a  man  v/ith  Scott  is  tremen¬ 
dous.  Scott  came  of  a  well-to-do  upper  Uiddle  Class 
family,  closely  connected  with  the  Scottish  aristocracy, 
and  he  inherited  from  them  a  love  and  respect  for  old 
cust  ms  and  traditions,  he  was  pre-eminently  a  ooeiul 
being,  living  his  life  in  close  contact  with  nis 
fellows,  and  keenly  interested  in  every tains  that  went 
on  around  him.  In  spite  of  the  obvious  evils  in 
society,  acott  found  the  world  a  very  good  place  in 
which  to  live*  his  was  not,  as  Carlyle's,  a  soul  to 

-V 

be  shaken  by  doubts  or  inspired  to  mystical  fervor. 

He  was  in  many  v/ays  conservative  and  conventional.  He 

adopted  the  Church  of  _n.  land  faith  because  he  felt 

it  was  the  creed  of  a  gentleman*  It  is  very  true,  us 

Carlyle  says,  that  he  4m^de  himself  at  home  in  a  world 

1 

of  convent ionalities*1*  aeott's  religion  ./as  a  very 
real  thing  to  him,  but  he  did  not  talk  aoout  it.  ..e 
see  his  religion  in  his  life,  and  we  do  not  need  to 
hear  him  preach,  to  know  that  the  simple  faith  he 


1  Critical  and  hisceXlaneous  Jssaye  of  arlyle, 
assay  on  air  -alter  Scott. 
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lived  by  wus  to  love  others  and  forget  himself.  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  this  reticence  about  his  o./n  religion* 

he  felt  that  other  men  were  equally  entitled  to  settle 
matters  of  belief  for  themselves,  fhe  fact  tliat  his 
own  age  was  not  one  of  religious  fervor  did  not  trouble 
him.  He  had  not  himself  passed  through  a  great 
religious  struggle  as  Carlyle  had  done;  he  had  no 
bitter  scars. 

Hot  only  in  religion*  but  in  every  way  ^eott  never 
knew  the  struggle  that  Carlyle  did.  aouey  and  fame  and 
happiness  were  his*  as  it  seams*  by  ri  ht,  and  the 
bitterness  of  soul  that  comes  then  the  world  rejects 
you  and  your  work  as  u  worthy  of  its  interest*  was 
unknown  to  him.  He  was  so  entirely  sane  however*  that 
if  such  a  thing  had  happened  to  him,  he  would  have 
taken  it  in  his  stride. 

“aeenly  enjoying  literature  as  he  did  and  in¬ 
dulging  ais  own  love  of  it  in  perpetual  compos¬ 
ition*  he  always  maintained  the  same  estimate  of 
it  as  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  tne  purposes 
of  life*  and  rather  talked  of  men  and  events 
than  of  books  and  criticism,  literary  l'uue,  he 
al  /ays  said*  was  a  bright  feather  in  the  cap, 
but  not  the  substantial  cover  of  a  well  protected 
head* a  1 

He  was  first  and  foremost  interested  in  humanity* 

1  Lockhart’s  Life  of  bcott *  7ol.  II*  page  69 
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ami  in  every tning  Chat  interested  his  fellows,  ana 
his  mind  was  wholly  unapeculative.  ue  was  definitely 

no  moral  preacher  as  Carlyle  was*  and  he  hated  to 
make  a  parade  of  his  deeper  feel in  *s.  Like  bhakespeare< 
he  accented  the  role  of  entertainer  of  mankind,  -lie 
building  of  the  "hew  Jerusalem"  was  no  oart  of  his 
purpose  in  writing. 

hven  in  trials  and  difficulties  ocott  was  not 
overwhelmed  as  Carlyle  was.  *>cott  achieved  an  order 
in  his  life  that  made  aim  see  «L2J  tnings  in  their 
proper  perspective;  he  was  what  toe  psychologists 
call  a  "well-adjusted  pers  mality%  and  tarlyle  was 
very  right  when  he  said  that  “a  sounder  piece  of 

British  lanhood  was  not  out  to  ether  in  that  eighteenth 

1 

century  of  time1.  lie  did  not  dissipate  his  energies 
by  beating  his  head  a  ainst  the  stone  wall  of  fact, 
ac  Carlyle  did.  he  accepted  eke  world  as  he  found 
it,  and  enjoyed  it,  lie  had  a  huge  iiest  for  life, 
and  threw  himself  heartily  into  everything  he  diu. 

The  vague  imponderables  that  dogged  CarL,  le  were 
swept  aside  by  him*  -iis  aristocratic  conservatism 
made  him  contented  with  things  as  they  were,  and  to 
hate  the  idea  of  reform  a  'e  suing  the  old  custom* 

1  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  ^0^3  9of  Carlyle, 
iussay  on  t?ir  ^  alter  Scott 
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away.  He  was  juch  aore  interested  In  pars  >na  than 
in  the  new  oolitical  theories  of  the  day.  He  thought 
of  society  as  an  organic  thing,  /here  lien’s  lives 
were  interlinked,  and  the  ooor  man  on  his  land  was 
his  natural  care,  his  obvious  cuiy.  Alia  attitude 
and  not  reform  bills  would  solve  the  evils  of  the 
day.  lie  had  Carlyle’s  distrust  of  the  ignorant  masses, 
but  he  also  had  the  aristocratic  distrust  of  autocracy 
such  as  Carlyle  advocated,  a- or  ocot  t,  uue  system 
as  it  existed  hau  served  /ell  in  the  past,  and  was 
still  capable  of  serving  the  future.  Alia  conser¬ 
vatism  colored  all  ocott’s  life,  just  as  the  bitter 
struggle  that  Carlyle  endured  limited  and  restricted 
him. 

the  differences  in  acott  and  Carlyle  are  so 
deep  that  they  outweigh  any  similarities*  On  the  one 
hand  we  see  a  peasant,  the  son  of  a  hewer  of  stones, 
struggling  through  a  morass  of  doubts  and  fears,  pov¬ 
erty  u egging  aim  continually,  who  spent  ais  life 
milling  against  things  as  they  were,  and  striving 
with  all  his  strength  to  preach  a  moral  lesson  to 
mankind.  On  the  other  hand  we  see  an  easy-going 
conservative  /ith  aristocratic  tendencies,  whose  life 
was  serene  and  ordered,  and  wo  found  no  great  fault 


, 


with  the  nineteenth  century  ji 'land  and  Scotland 
that  he  knew?  a  man  at  peace  with  himself  and  the 
world*  Inevitably  their  outlook  on  all  orobleraa 
was  tinned  by  these  differences#  and  pex'haps  nowhere 
is  it  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  their  con¬ 
ception  and  treatment  of  history* 
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